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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, in April i>q1. 









































Barometer, Thermom, Anemometer. 
Englith foot, Farenhert. Prevailing 

L wind, Weather. 
= In rts | in ditty Ds DO 

1} 30 2 7139 8 $1457 6e 6 NW WSW fair, cloudy, 
© 29 1° re] 29 10 ° 5° 4 63 4 SW WNW cloudy TAIMe 
g| 3° 2 1] 3° 2 &|] go] 6: o NW. WNW fun eclip. clear 
413° 2 3;3° !t 4 38 7 58 1 . WwW fa - cloudy, 
6} 3° # of go 2 @)qetiss 8 W.WNW fair, 

6130 413})3° 3 14] 3671] 549 N.W tar, cloudy, 
7} 32 213) 3° 2 '#] 369] 57 9 WN fair, cloudy, 
813° 5 313° 419141 2] 558 NNE.NE far, 

913° 4 9] 3° 2 81409] beg N.WNW fair, 

10130 @ $139 2 4) 42 14 585 ESE.ENE | cloudy, fair, 
st | 9° @ GO} go 8 Flare? bo 3 N fair, 

12129 10 7129 9 SO} Sta] Ba 2 SW.WSW  f cloudy, rain, 
139/29 6139189 5 3] 6a 4! 7615 Wwsw rain, {thund, 
14} 29 8 of 29 87 42 1 541 NE rain, clowdy, 
15129 8 eo} 89 8 4) 48 6| by « WNW rain, cloudy, 
146129 9 19/29 8 91457 63 5 WNW.E fair, cloudy, 
171}89 7 21 29 7 4" 1 5a 5 6, x N.NNE cloudy, 
38129 10 11 | 29 19 BIg ag] 67 4 NW. NNW 1] fase, 

19799 18 B_egtt 7 4” ° 6, 5 WNW tarr, 

$013° 3 § go. «(C8 2 49! 64 ¢ NW WNW tare, loudy, 
ei} 38° 2&2 9] 9o 2% 121457 68 o WNW cloudy, (°. 
a2} 3° 311/39 &® S§!1 Ot oltog SSW cloudy, 
#3/3° 2 oO} go 4 &) 59 9]1736 SW.SSW cloudy, rain, 
24) 39 9 Of #9 19 15) 603 7) 72 9 SSW. WNW cloudy, far, 
a513° 4 5; 39° 315! 51 6] 65 - WNW ferr, 
a6 *' 3° @ 6 go 1 101467 9179 @ WSWLWNW | tair, 
2713° 9 gi eg '0 0] 40 8 | 69 6 NE fair, 
88} 3° @12' go 8 9] 47 71635) NNW.WNW | cloudy, 
29132 2° oO} @9 197} 55 8] ve 5 WNW cloudy, 
go} 29 18 3429 10 81 | 59 5] 74 3 NE,.WSW cloudy, 

Barometer. Thermometer. Wind aod 

x f th gr. deg. clev. 30 $83] bath great. deg. heat 843 7 | werther 

. é r3th lea clevat. 29 § 35 jd leaf deg. beat 16 0 WNW. 

: Variation, ® tito Variatsor . 47 7 cloudy. 

a Mean elevation, ag 10 8 Temper ature, $9 3 
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Obfervations om the wweather and dijeafes, for the month of April, trq1 


HE weather in the beginning of April, was clear and 
mornings and evenings, with light winds. Une 
fearcely any rain. But on the evening of that, ant all the three fuccredmng 
days, there was a good deal of rain, attende! with thander and lights g. The 
weather, afterwards, became more cloudy, warm and dry, out on the whole very 
plesfant. Peach and cherry trees were in bloilom, on the fir of the mont 
this city: buta fro, which happened on the night of the | 
fure injured the fruits of theiz, and fome more tender trees, os 
The heginaing of the ecliple of the fun, which took place 
43} Minutes pat five, and ended at three munutes after 
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beautiful appearance ; and began and ended exaétly at the calculated time, The 
moon was alfo eclipfed on the eighteenth, but this was invifible. 

Few acute difeafes prevailed this month, except the {mall pox, which con- 
tinued to fpread in the natural way, and was alfo propagated by inoculation, 
through the whole of the month, but with very trifling comparative mortality, 
confidering the great numbers who were under the diforder. Indeed, for a num. 
ber of years, the difeafe has not been obferved to prevail with fuch benignity 
both by inoculation and in the natural way; very few dying in either cafe, 
where the warm regimen was not purfued, but the patients kept cool, and con- 
ftantly expofed to the air, which the mildnefs and even temperature of the wea- 
ther fuffered to be freely done. 

Few other acute difeafes prevailed, except thafe of an inflammatory type, 
which more or lefs are met with in praétice, every month in the year. Some 
had eruptions and biles in various parts of their body. In one cafe, a man 
of a very grofs habit, had a {caly eruption over his whole body, attended 
with a conflane and troublefome itching, efpecially in moift weather, when it 
was peculiarly diftrefling. It was attended with am exfudation of a {mall 
quantity of thin fluid, and had fubfifted for more than a year. He was per- 
feétly cured in a fhort time by the ufe of the pillule mercuriales pharma. 
cop. Edinb. and a wath of corrofive fublimate, in the proportion of a feruple to 
aquart of water. The quantity of his animal food, in the ufe of which, he had 
previoufly been uncommonly free, was defired to be abridged, and that of a 
better quality fubftituted. Greater attention to cleanlinefs was recommended 
than had hitherto been paid to that neceffary article, in this, as well as in 
all other difeafes. 

The exiftence of pus in phlegmons or abfceffes, has univerfally been obferved 
as a neceffary confequence of inflammation in the part. But whether pus 
could be formed in the human body without any inflammation, has not only 
been doubted, but abfolutely denied. A profeffed writer * on this fubjeé has 
given it as his opinion, that in every cafe of fuppuration, fome degree of 
inflammation will be perceived. But however it may appear to fome, the 
contrary fometimes aétually takes place. Two cafes have lately occurred, 
where, without any evident caule, abfceffes in different parts of the body 
were formed, as on the fhoulder, neck, thigh and back, without the leaft de- 
gree of difcoloration, or preternatural rednefs of the fkin, being obfervable. 
They were formed in a gradual manner, and attended with an extreme de- 
gree of emaciation and debility ; were exceedingly painful when touched ; and 
en being opened, a yellow pus of a very confiderable confiftence was dil- 
charged. * Beil. 
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State of farming lands in the three upper counties of New Ferfey, Hunterdon 
Morris, and Suffex, in January 1789. 


Acres, Tenants, Rent, At4perct. Acresto Rentto Value Rent per 


value. afarm. afarm. p.acre. acre. 
9,050 41 £728 £.18,200 220 f-18 fa Og 45 
2,543 12 279 6,975 212 23 $7 3% 
1,700 iI 150 3,750 164 13 2 4 19 
4,600 32 440 11,000 34} 14 2 8 414 
9,020 34 800 20,000 265 23 23 19% 
1,691 12 197 4425 141 15 2 12 20 
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A brief examination of lord Sheffield’s ob/ervations on tle commerce of the united 
flates of America. 


THE FOURTHNUMBER. 


[ HE article which next prefents itfelf, is that of 
NAVAL STORES, 


It appears to lord Shefheld, that Ruffia will interfere much with the Ameri 
can ftates, in the fupply of thefe commodities. The quantities exported, agreea- 
bly to his table for 1771, and our return in 1793, appear to have been, 





In1771. barrels barrels In the nats for 
of pitch 9,144 ) 8,875} 13 4 months. 

tar $2,075 | $5,067 | 
turpentine 17,014 worth then 28,326 : worthnow 237,945 
refin 223; 156,000 dols. 316 dollars, 
fpirits of tur- | | 

pentine art 193 

Total 108,497 322,777 


From this increafe of value it appears, that the united ftates have not fuffer- 
ed from the competition of Ruffia or any other country; but, that in this’ 
article, like moft others, we experience the advantage of being an open market, 
free from the Britith monopoly, which exifted before the revolution. In addi- 
tion to this large exportation, confiderable quantities have been confuimed, in 
manufaéturés which have been introduced or extended fince the year 1771 ; 
and a very large quantity has been purchafed for the repairs and ftores of 
770,000 tons of veffels of various nations employed in the foreign trade, the 
coafting trade and the fifher‘es, and in the building of flips, which greatly 
exceed the number built on a medium of 1769 to 1771. 


POT AND PEARL ASHES. 


THESE articles, lord Sheffield ventures to affirm, can be made to greater 
advantage in Canada and Nova Scotia, than elfewhere in America, on account of 
the plenty of wood, and owing to the great quantity of fuel confumed in 2 
long and fevere winter. It is well known, that the people of this continent do 
Not attempt to make thefe falts out of any of the terebinthine woods, (though it 
is faid to be praétifed in the north of Europe,) and that the growth of trees in 
the remaining Britifh colonies, is principally of thofe kinds. Abundant proof 
that they have little oak, is derived trom the fmall quantity of ftaves, heading, 
oak timber, and oak planks, which they export, and from the quantities of them, 
which they import from the united ttates. But had they the proper kinds of 
fuel, that would not be fufficient ; for a certain degree of population is necef- 
fary to this manufa&ture. Thenumber of people in the whole of the Britith 
colonies, is perhaps 160,000 or 180,000, while the united ftates have twenty 
times their number, of whom two thirds inhabit {cenes, much more abund- 
ant in timber than Canada and Nova Scovia. Their cuftom houle books wiil 
fhow what thofe colonies export. Although our writer fuppofes that the 
united ftates will yield /e/s than they have heretofore done, we find, that the re- 
turn of the treafury exhibited the great quantity of 8,568 tons, though the ex- 
port, on the medium of 1768, 1769, and 1770, was only 2008 tons, and 5 cwr. 

In treating of pot-afh, lord Sheffield takes occcafion to digrefs tothe article’ 
ef coal, and obferves, that to encouragethe Britith collieries, and carry: ing 
trade, they fhould prevent the getting of coal on the rfland of Cape Breton, LY 
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was among the difadvantages, which it was alleged the united ftates would 
fuftain by the feparation from Great Britain, that the collieries of Cape Bre. 
ton were to be particularly barred againft them. This, like many other evils, 
which were apprehended, has vanifhed on a recurrence to the refources of the 
country. The collieries on James river will not only abundantly fupply the 
extenfive territory watered by the rivers of the Chefapeak and by that bay it. 
{elf ; but they promife to afford a very valuable nurfery for feamen in the 
tranfportation of their contents to all the fea ports of the umited ftates. They 
already furnith coal on terms much lower than the siaimum of the firft coft and 
charges of importation ; aad as labour is declining in price, ahd a fhort water 
communication, between the mines and the fhipping place, is nearly completed, 
there is no doubt that foreign coal will be rendered a very lofing commodity, 
and that it muft finally be excluded from our markets, 


HOR ’S E S. 


Lord Shefficld treats of this article with great ingenuity. He raifes expe&a- 
tions in the government and people of Great Britain, that the Weft Indies may 
draw fupplics of thefe ufeful annals from Canada, and confiders Nova Sco- 
tia as having greatly the advantage of Canada and the united ftates, in her ca- 
pacity fir the exportation of them. It is ftated as certain, that a trade in 
horfes will be carried on by that province. The diftanceof Great Britain and 
Ireland do not appear to reftrain his fanguine hopes, that horfes may be fhipt 
tothe Weit Indies from thofe two couniries. He proceed. further, and reine 
forces his cavalry, with mules from Barbary, (from whence they are to be 
obtained in abuadance,) and from Porto Rico and the Miffiffippi. In fhort, 
knowing the importance of horfes to the Weft India planters, he takes great 
pains to fhew, that they may relinquifh without inconvenience, the cheap and 
certain fupplies which they tormerly enjoyed, and which the French, Danes, and 
Dutch now enjoy by means of deep-wailted American vefiels, manned by 
perfons accuftomed to the bulinefs. 

There is no article, in propo: tion to its value, perhaps, in which the Britith iflands 
fuffer more deeply by the prefent footing of their intercourfe with thefe fates, 
than in that, of which we are now treating. This country 1s particularly fitted for 
thera fing of horfes, and affurds them in very increafed numbers. ‘The exportation 
of them in the year 1770, which was entively tothe Weft India iflands, was, by 
lord Sheffield’s tables, 6,692; and the exportation of them by the treafury re- 
turn, already referred to, was 8,628, befides 237 mules. The laft article has 
been added to the lift of exports fince the year 1770, and promifes to become 
very confiderable, though mules have not a place in lord Sheffield’s book a- 
mong the fupplies, which may be derived from the united ftates. “Fhe Britih 
Weft India iflands are fated to have taken off, before the revolution, two. fifths 
of the above number, or 2,576 borfes; but it appears by the late return, that 
there were fhipt thither, in thireen months ard a half, ne more than nine hun- 
died and fixteen horfes and mules; from which it is manifelt, that the pre- 
fent mode of carrying on the trade deprives them of above two-thirds of their 
former fupply of thefe animals, which are admitted in the obfervations, to be 
“* cffentially neceflary.” The price of thofe they do obtain, muft neceflarily be 
much enhanced by an unfatisfied three fold demand, and by the expenfe of con- 
veying them in Britifa thips. Hereis another inftance, of depreffing their Wet 
Fndia agriculture, The cafe with the Dutch is very dsfferent. ‘Their (ugar co- 
jonies, though much Jefs populous than thofe of Great Britain, received in the 
above term, about feven hundred and fixty horfes and mules. The French, 
as in regard to other articles of neceilury fupplics, receive thefe animals 
without impedimentin our vefiels and their own indifcriminately, The precie 
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1791.) Examination of lord Sheffield’s obfervations. 235 
‘ 
number, which was fhiptto their iflands, before the revolution, is not afeer- 
tained: but, as lord Sheffield alleges, that the whole number exported to 
the foreign fugar colonies was, in 1770, about 4,015, fome part of which 
the Dutch received—and as it appears by the late return, that about 7000 
horf-s and mules were fhipt to the French plantations, du ing its term—it is 
maniteft that they have increafed their importations $0, 90, or 100 per cent. 
It is unneceffary to reiterate here, that they will receive proportionate advan- 
tage in their agriculture, from to capital an addition to one of their moft ule- 


ful fupplies. 
That France will not fuffer Anerica to fupply ber with frips, 


IS contradiéted by the fa&. That kingdom, by reieling American veffels, 
avould have fo far facrificed her carrying trade to the manuta&ure of hips. 
She wiiely purchafes upon the cheapett terms the cradles tor her marine urlery. 
The firft and great obje&t of the maritime powers ought to be the increa/z of she 
number of thew failors, which is beit done by mvluplying their chances of 
employment, Among the means of doing this, one of the molt obvious and ra- 
tional is, the multiplication of vefféls. The French-built fhips colt trom 55 to 
6o dollars per ton, when fitted to receivea cargo, and exciulively of feq ttores, 
infurance, the charges of lading, outward pilotage and other expenfes incident- 
al to the employment, and notto the building afd outtit of a vellel. The Ame- 
rican live oak and cedar.fhips, to which none are fuperior, coft in the fame 
fituation, from 33 to 35 dollars, finifhed very completely. If the French require 
10,000 tons of new veffels,on any occation, or in any term of time, they may 
be procured in the united {tates, on a computation, at the medium price of 
34 dollars per ton, for the fur of 340,000 dollars: but, if bought at 55 dol- 
lars, the loweft price in France, they would coft the much greater {um of 
550,000 dollars. No argumentis neceffary to how, that {uch a nation muf, 
cateris paribus, produce feamen move rapidly, than thofe who refule thele 
cheap veflels. 

It would appear much lefs unreafonable, that tke government of the united 
ftates thould prohibit the fale of fhips, the means of obtaining naval firength, to 
foreign nations, than that any of them éhould reject the gicat advantage of fo 
cheap and excellent a fupply. 


That the navigation a gave, and that an adberence to it will fecure, to Great 
Britain the commerce ef the werld. 


THERE is no doubt, that Great Britain has heretofore obtained, ia propor. 
tion to the number of its people, a very great fhare of trade both foreign and in- 
ternal. But the yalue of her imports in 1774 were not ten per cent. imore than that 
of the imports of France. Holland had at the fame time, a very great trade, as 
had feveral other countries in Europe. It would have been beyond the truth, if 
lord Sheffield had faid that Britain had a fifth ‘* of the commerce of the world*,”’ 
She was /econd to the Dutch. It may appear at firft view of little ufe, and even 
invidious, to notice this remark ; but itis reaily of wmportance to a reafonable anz 
accurate eftimation of things, to corre? fuch extravagancies, Vhele hyperbo) cal 
expreflions tend to miflead. They occafion a people weakly to fuppole, they 
have the world at their command, and render the moit falutary and reafonable 
arrangements more difficult than they ought to be. They allo help to twell the 
popular torrent againft a clear-fighted, honeft, and candid mimfter, who may 


NOTE. 


* The imports and exports of foreig2 commodities alcne by the Du ch is ft:- 
ted by mr. Eden, to have been £.18,coc,000 fterling ; which was more than 
Greet Britain’s whole trade, 
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attempt meafures, fit in themfelves, and even neceflary to the national interefts, 

But whatever may have been the truth of the aflertion, that Great Britain hereto. 
fore engroffed the commerce of the world, a different courfe of things is to be ex. 
pected hereafter, with regard to her and every other country. It is manifeft that a 
prodigious, and alinoft univerfal revolution in the views of nations, with regard 
to the carrying trade, has taken place. The extenfion of the {pirit of commerce, 
and the confequent inclination and capacity for naval power, have occafioned 
this change. The jealoufy of trade, which gave birth to the Britith navigation 
aéi, is now felt as well by the fovereigns, as by the merchants of every country 
in Europe. They have all become fenfible, that commerce is atoncea great fouice 
of private wealth and of national power. The general prevalence of thefe views 
ts daily producing commercial regulations, calculated to fecure to the citizens of 
every nation thofe benefits, which were formerly enjoyed by the carrying and 
manufaéturing ftates. Thofe who have heretofore enjoyed the trade of other 
countries, and in a very extenfive degree, muft neceflarily be the firft to feel the 
inconveniencies of this change of meafures: and they mutt eventually experience 
it in proportion to their late advantages. The Dutch have afforded the firft ex. 
ample. There is confiderable danger, indeed, that this anxious defire of trade 
may occafion the feveral maritime nations to give too free and ftrong operation 
to principles, which are not exceptionable in the prefent ftate of things, if pro. 
perly direéted and reftrained ; for it is manifeft, that countries with a great agri- 
cultural intereft, will err exceedingly in purfuing, as faras poflible, meafures, 
which may not be found incgnvenient to nations oppofitely circumftanced, 

With refpe& to Great Britain, the object of her navigation aét was to expel 
the Dutch from their carrying trade, and thus to decreafe the ability of their ri- 
vals to maintain and fuddenly to increafe their navy. Situated as things then 
were, the Britith were probably right, as to the object in view: and from the in- 
Senfbility of Europe to the nature and operation of the Englifh marine code, they 
gained incidentally, and for a long time, immenfe advantages in the commerce of 
other ftates, for which they originally did not look. This /Atuation of things i; 
now thoroughly underflood: and there appears the utmoft improbability, that 
fhe can long continue to'retain her extraordinary fhare of the carrying trade for 
other nations. The tenure of it is manifeltly in the greateit degree precarious ; 
DBecauie it abfolutely depends on the laws of other countries. There is no doubt, 
indeed, that much of it is loft already, and that her capital, more than her Jaws, 
preferves the remainder. 

The value of the carrying trade, it may alfo be obferved, is very materially 
altered, Inftead of being, as formerly, a profitable monopoly (if we may fo 
fpeak) in the hands of two nations, it is now diffufed among ten or twelve. The 
great advantages, too, which accrued to Great Britain from cheap provilions— 
cheap fhips—and low wages to feamen, are now loft. Bread and meat, from the 
increafe of manufaéturers, are imported into that ifland—wayes have greatly 
advanced, if we take into the calculation the great fifhing bounties—and it ap- 
pears from a minute return exhibited in Anderfon’s commerce, that the oak tim- 
ber of Great Britain, in forty years preceding 1771, had decreafed nine tenths ; 
and that it had advanced in price above 40 per cent. in the courfe of the nine- 
teen antecedent years. It will not be forgotten that the expenditure of twenty 
years, including a naval war, has fince occurred ! fur:hey to exhautt their fteck of 
fhip timber. ' 

‘ Thefe remarks, it is prefumed, will not be mifconfirued, as of an invidious 
nature. If is @ feafon requiring a true flate of things. They are intended as dif- 
paffionate and reafonable anfwers to the extravagant affertions and the contemp- 
tuous menaces of the writer of the obfervations, whole doétrines are as pernici- 
ous to Great Buitain, as they are injurious to the united ftates, ‘ Should a quarre 
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‘take place between the American flates and Great Britain, fome flout frigates,” 
he atfirms, ** would completely command the commerce of this mighty continent.” 

It would not be improper to afk, what argument is this very intelligent writer 
pofleffed of, to prove that fo great a permanent difparity will exift in favour of a 
nation whofe exports are now to their expenfes as 18 to 16, over a nation whofe 
exports to their expenfes are as 18 to 3? Why, can he inform us, fhould 
the Britith exports or imports, neither of which will load 650,000 tons of 
veflels, afford a certain and permanent bajis for a powerful navy, if thofe of the 
united ftates, which will lade 6 50,000 tons of veffels, and are rapidly increafing, 
do not juftify, under proper management, expectations equal to a few ftout fri- 
gates? Such mifcalculations on the part of any foreign nation, muft lead to cor- 
refponding improprieties in thew deportment towards us, or they muft be can- 
didly rejected. 


That it muft always be the ftuation of the united flates to court Great 
Britain. 


TO evince the fallacy of this pofition, nothing more is neceffary than to re- 
eolleét fome leading circumftances in the trade of the two countries. Great Bri- 
tain exports about £.18,000,000 fterling, per annum, of which £.13,000,000 
fterling are her own manufactures. It will not be pretended, that we, as the 
principal cuftomers, are to court the venders of thefe goods—one third or more 
of the remaining £.5,000,000 is made up of our tobaccoes, rice, indigoes, 
ginfeng and other produétions, exported from their dominions in an unmanu- 
factured ftate. Of thefe, it will not be fuppofed we can be anxious to make 
importations. The greater part of the remainder is made up of India and other 
articles, of foreign growth or manufacture, which Britain cannot furnifh but 
at fecond hand, for which, confequently, we are not under the neceffity to court 
her, and which neither we nor any other nation fhould receive trom her European 
dominions, were we to purfue her navigation principles. In regard to our ex- 
ports to Great Britain, they confit principally of the effential elements of her manu- 
factures, thipping, and navy. Thefe are not only (in the language of lord Sheffield, 
when {peaking of the Ruffian exports) more precious to her than gold, but are ab- 
folute neceflaries. Lumber of all kinds, coiton, flex, iron, flaxieed, wax, indi- 
go, pot ath, tar, pitch, turpentine, fkins, and fuis, are among the articles here 
contemplated. To thefe may be added, wheat, flour, and Indian corn, taken in 
fmall quantities, except when neceflity compels large importations ; alfo tobacco 
and rice, which are confumed in a {mail proportion in Britain, but contribute to 
{well their exports, and increafe thew carrying trade to other countries. *Tis 
manifeft that all thefe exports are much to be defired on their part, and that it 
would be moit profitable to the united ftates, to manufa&ture the raw materials, 
and to expend the provifions on her own manufacturers ; ard to furnifh the rice 
and tobacco, by the direét voyage, to thole nations who are fupplied circuitoully 
through Britith ports. In another point of view, the intercourfe with Great Bri- 
tain is not pait.cularly to be courted by the wuited itates. It has been already 
obferved, that we imported of their manutactures in 1784 £.3,648,007 fterling, 
and in 1785 £.2,308,023, which appear, on a medium of thofe two years, to 
have been nearly equal to one fourth of the manufactures they thipped fo late as 
the year 1789. Let it be afked, and candidly an{wered, if they or we are to court 
fuch bufinefs ? If any inviting meafures are to be adopted by this country, it would 
be more wife to court the capitalifts, manufacturers, and artizans, of the feveral 
kingdoms of Europe, which are overcharged with private wealth and population. It 
may be urged, that we are (trongly induced to court Great Britain for credit. The 
aniwer is, that fhe cannot venture to withhold her fabrics, whatever may be our 
time of payment ; for in the prefent tate of things, a year’s abfence of Britifh ma- 
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nufagures from our markets, would give an immenfe {pring to our own manu. 
fagtures. But there is a ftrong fymptom of the ability of the united ftates to do 
without avery extenfive credit, from any particular nation, in the abundant fup- 
pries of China and Eait India goods, which are imported from every part of 
thofe countries with which we trade, amounting, probably, to more than a fifth 
of our confumption of foreign commodities. This independency on any particu. 
Jar nation, which is in the higheft degree to be defired, will be fenfibly promo- 
ted by the recent multiplication and extenfion of banks. Though no fuch infti- 
tutions exifted ten years ago, they are eftablifhed now in four different cities, and 
their capitals will probably exceed, in the courfe of the current year, a moiety of 
our importations. The accommodations and facilities, which will refult from 
them, muft exceedingly promote the independency of the American merchant 
and confumer, on foreign credits. 


That it will not be the intere* of any of the great maritime powers to protefl the 
~ American veffels from the Barbary flates. 


THE luft of power has feldom given rife to a lefs reputable fentiment in the 
Dofom of an individual, than that which we are now to notice. Like the infruc- 
tion of the flagitious father to his fon, to get money, it is advifed, that naval 
Sfrrength fhould be fecured, per fas et nefas. But it is not afferted that any nation 
maintains this doctrine. It has been urged in an/wer againft us, that we import flaves, 
which has in a very great degree ceafed ; for the veffels from Africa ina whole 
year, were lefs than four hundred tons. But let the circumftances of the cafe be 
examined and candidly confidered. When high duties on the importation of 
flaves were impofed before the revolution, by fome of the colonial affemblies, 
they were rendered of no effect by the negativeof the crown. During and fince the 
war, moft of the ftates have prohibited thofe importations ; and we find, as above 
hinted, that no more than 385 tons of thipping arrived in twel¥e months fubfe- 
quent to Auguft 1789, in all the ftates, from Africa, belonging to us, and all 
ether nations. Whether thefe had on board any flaves, is not known. Great 
Britain cannot prefs a country, thus conduéting itfelf on the fubje&t of the flave 
trade, feeing that her colonies import tens of thoufands per annum. 

But it is conceived that the converfe of lord Shefficld’s pofition is true, 
and that it is theinteret of the great maritime powers to purfue meafures, 
which might tend to free the Americans from the piracies of the Barbary 
flates. It may be among the means of transferring to tho nations, from 
Great Britain “ a part of the fovereignty of the ocean” and“ apart of the com- 
merce of the world, which, itis alleged, ber naval power has jecured to ber.” 
The balance of power, if it be now accurately defined, muft be (tated to com- 
prehend the balanceof aval power. To attain and preferve that, the firt 
ftep is manifeftly todiveft any nation, which may poffzis it, of ‘* the fovereign- 
ty of the ocean.” That fovereignty can comport with the true interefts and dig- 
nity of no other kingdom. It will be more advantageous to the feveral nations, 
who are not actually the firft in the fcale of naval power, that the united 
ftates fhould acquire a portion of the marine force of a nation, too potent by 
fea, than that fuch nation, if it really has been the cafe, thould continue to give 
law upon the ocean: but it ismanifeft, that no one of thofe nations can be 
fatisfied, that any other fhould prefcisbe the law there. The deftruGion of 
no particular country i¢ alleged to be requifiteto the well being of this, or 
any other country: but it certainly is not neceffiry, that the other nations of 
the world thould promote, or acquiefce in meaiures, calculated to fupport any 
one kingdom in a naval diétatorfhip. This degreeof marine ftiength is not re- 
quifite for the felf-defence of any nation ; and it may evidently be perverted 
to interrupt the commerce and to difturb the tranquillity of Europe. Whether 
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this has been the cafe, (concerning which no affertion is here made) it remains 
for the parties concerned feveraily to determine. If it has been, if it may be, 
and if it probably will be, then it alfo remains for them to decide, whether it 
be their true intereft to join in the honourable league with the Barbarians again 
the honeft commerce, and the perfonat liberties of the citizens of the united ftates. 


That the Britifb iflands would be crowded with Dutch, French, and other forcign 
veffels,if they were to be laid open. 

A dire& contradi&tion cannot be given to this affertion: but probabilities 
are ftrongly againft it. The free ports of the French iflands are thus lant 
open; yet the whole tonnage which ufually pafles between them and the united 
fates, in the courfe of a year, exclufively of their own fhips, thofe of the 
united ftates,and thofe of Great Britain, does not exceed two percent. of the 
whole tonnage employed inthe trade; and though the Britith veffels have an 
equal opportunity with the thrips ef France and of thefe ftates, yet they carried 
but eight {mall cargoes to all the French iflands, during the returned year. 
From the nature of the Weft India trade, it cannot be fupported, unlefs the vef- 
fels be owned by the inhabitants of the iflands, or thofe of this country. Sé- 
milar fa&ts occur, in examining the trade with the Dutch ports in the Welt 
Indies, and on the main; and the fame obfervations, it is conceived, would 


_jufly apply to them. (Te be continued.) 


—~sS=se2e2ea-— 
STRICTURES OF LILLIPUT. 


By the late governor Living fion. 

"T SHE Lilliputians had, for a great number of years, lived under a mo-~ 

narchical government. For the two laft reigns, unmediately preceding the 
meinorable era which I haften to commemorate, they had been blefled with 
two good kings—good, in the fenfe in which kings are faid to be fo. Upon the 
demiie of the laft of the two, his grandfon, as heir to the crown, mounted the 
throne. He was ambitious of arbitrary fway. He was mereover tlimulated to 
it by counfellors who detefted all juflifiable revolutions, akhough prompt to real 
rebellion, when the emergency of affairs promifed fuce-fs. Thus deluded mo- 
narch determined, by the eid of his domeftic fubjeéts, to enflave a remote part 
of his dominions—a part feparated from his three kingdoms (for three king- 
doms he had, befides ridieuloufly ftyling himfelf king of a fourth, which he had 
not) by an extenfive ocean; and which had ever been more loyal to his 
predeceffors than his fubje&s in either of thofe thiee kingdoms. ‘Thole, his 
dominions would noi fubmit to his unsighteous exactions—exactions, necef- 
farily involving in them complete and abfolute bondage. but, as good fub- 
jects, and utterly averfe from giving the leaft colour for the imputation of 
difloyalty (for they finceiely loved the race of his predecefiors, of which he 
was a branch; and they loved the laws by which his three kingdoms were 
poverned, and to the proteétion of which they had an equal right) they 
humbly petitioned for a remowal of the grievances he accumulated upon 
them, They humbly remonttrated againft the rigorous meafures he threat- 
ened to adopt for enforcing them. But they petitioned, they remonftrated ip 
vain. He had no ears to admit compiamts. He was deaf to iuppl cations. He 
was a tyrant. He fent a formidable armament againft them. He defoiated their 
country with five and fword; but they refided s they nobly refiited, and finally, 
(aivcculous their fuccefs!) they compelled him to deciure them, a free, fove- 
scign and independent people; and to difclaim all futher pretenfon to any 
junifdidiion over them. Thus, this part of the dominions of the emperor of 
Lilliput became a feparate nativn, Vhis nvton to dijmembered, efabdaed im 
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their feveral cantons, though confederate as to national defence, and other 
national connexions, their refpeétive independent political conftitutions—con. 
ftitutions al] admirably concerted to guard againft any future inroads of tyranny, 
and to tranfmit liberty inviolate to the lateft pofterity. I thall confine myfelf to 
one of thofe cantons. They adopted all the laws, in ufe amongft them while 
a dependent territory upon the emperor, ard that were not incompatible with 
the principles and fpirit of their new-created republican form of govern- 
ment. They eftablifhed a fenate to legiflate for them ; but reftrifted their au.’ 
thority fo as not to enaé& any laws repugnant to the conftitution, previoufly, 
fundamentally, and unalterably fettled. This fenate was annually elected: and 
though compofed of honeft men, and, in the opinion of the moft authentic hif- 
torians, not actuated by the motives of ambition, it gradually encroached’ 
upon this conftitution. It fometimes paffed ediéts againft the very letter, fre- 
quently againft the fpiritof it. It rendered property extremely precarious. It 
favoured debtors, to the manifeft injury and oppreffion of creditors. It embar- 
raffled the ftated tribunals of juftice. Under pretence of fhortening legal pro- 
ceedings, it procraftinated them. To conciliate the good graces of the indolent,; 
and thence the moneylefs, it devifed every expedient to reduce men of property 
to a level with thofe who had none. It abolifhed all faith in their own 
engagements, by perpetually breaking them. It iffued paper-money, promif- 
ing, and folemnly promifing to the bearer and poffeffor of it, the value in gold 
or filver, impreffed upon fuch paper. It did not perform fuch promife. It con- 
trived every fhift and fubterfuge in the world, to elude it. It made expoft fafo 
laws to difcharge fome of the moft worthlefs and knavith part of the community 
from their folemn contraés and ftipulations withthe moft meritorious and in- 
duftrious. It made no difference, in this difpenfation from paying an hone 
debt, between an unfortunate debtor, reduced to poverty by the frowns of provi- 
dence, and a debtor who had lavifhly fquandered what he borrowed of his 
neighbour upon intereft, im luxury and extravagance. Conformably to their 
plan, the creditor was ever to be puzzled and diftrefled ; the debtor to be 
ever aided and proteéted. Nay, fome of the Lilliputian hiftorians make no feru- 
ple to intimate, that fush unconftitutional aéts originated from a number of in- 
dividuals in the fenate, being themielves in the difagreeable predicament of 
debtors. But this I fhould rather think a groundlefs flander upon fo refpeéta- 
ble a body as the fenate of Lilliput : and hiftorians are not to be believed, in 
their relation of things incredible, or exceeding the bounds of probability. 
This, however, may, from the beft authorities, be depended upon; that al- 
though they all took an oath, on taking their feats in the legiflature, never to 
affent to any law that fhould annul or repeal that part of the conftitution 
eftablithed at the commencement of the faid revolution, which’ refpeéted a trial 
by jury, they virtually annulled it in manifold inftances. They made property 
triable by fix men; which was not a ?rial by jury : they transferred property, 
from one man toanother, without fuch trial, by expof fadolaws, for cancelling 
of debts, bona fide contracted, and mala fide unpaid. They aéfually did it by 
arrogating to themfelves the judicial department, when they were only entrufted 
with the /egiflative. They did, in feveral inftances, divorce a wife from her huf- 
band for the adultery of the former: ‘ but being themfelves men, and thence 
«¢ probably partial to their own fex, I do not remember,” fays my author, ‘a 
“¢ fingle inftance, of their repudiating a hufband from his wife, for the like 
« flagitious violation of the matrimonial compact. At any rate, it was not,” he 
fubjoins, ‘ a triai by jury. At any rate, a woman in fo delicate a point, and in 
‘4 matter of fo great moment to her, had a right to fuch trial, Why then,” 
adds my hiftorian, ‘* did the fenate of Lilliput thus wriggle themfelves into the 
* judicial department, upon which, if they had it not, they ought immediately 
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# to have conferred the power of divorcing ; in order that every man and every 
*¢ woman might, agreeably to the faid conftitution, have @ trial by jary. And, 
«twhat,” afks he, “finally became, by fuch repeated violations of the confti- 
tution, of tliis Lilliputian republic 7” He anfwers the queftion himfelf: ‘it 
# foon funk" {ays he, ‘* into perdition :” and, hid he ever read our Shakefpeare, 
he would probably have fuperadded " and Ake the bafele/t fabric of a vifion, 
‘“¢ left not a wreck behind.” 


——_- 2 2]S>2]aea =>-— 
Copy of a letter from gov. Belcher to mr. Wilks, refpeGing the marriage of bis fon: 


My wartby friend, Bofton, Nov. 29, 1734. 
Y the laft thip, [have aletter from my good brother, mr, Partridge, 
(who has been a conftant kind father to my fon, at the temple) and I en- 
¢ioie you a paragraph of it \hat gives me much thought andconcerm. Yoy 
are well acquainted with this young gentleman, and the fteps I have taken in 
his education ; and that my defign is (if he lives and proves capable} to have 
him become knowing and make fome figure in the profeffion he has chofen, to 
whieh, 1 hope he will begratch no pains, nor would I, any reafonable charge : 
and after all this, if he thould make a fal/e flep in the affair of matrimony, it 
may be irretrievable, and dafh all my hopes and his care and induftry. This, 
therefore, being a thing of great moment, with refpett to his future comfort in 
life, E would pray you, fir, toread with the mot fedate attention what my bro- 
ther has wrote on this head, and I now inclofe. I muft confefs to you, I cannot 
gather from it, whether the lady has the qualifications I think neceffary to make 
a man happy in a married ftate, 

It is faid—* fhe tsdaughter to a gentleman that enjoys a place of yoool.a 
year under thek—g. He has, befides, two fons and another daughter; but 
may pay this 2o00l. at matriage—is fond of her, and may be willing to let 
her and her hufband live with him for fome time—and the young lady is of a 
fuitable age, and enjoys a pretty place of ool. a year under the ¢ ng 

So far alliswell. But I want to be refolved in the following queftions, viz.— 

Vhether the be one of ftri& virtue ? Of a good temper ? Of reafonable good 
fenfeé ? Of an agreeable perfon ? A good economiit ? Not a coquette ? Nor 
fond of the pleafures of a court life, or of the playhoufe, Bath, Tunbridge, &c. 

For unlefs thofe queries can be anfwered in her favour, although her fortune 
were much more than is mentioned, I neither dare mor would facrifice my fon 
toher, or tothat. And I fay good-mature is one of the firf things, to be regard- 
ed, in order to make aman happy in that honourable ftate. 

As mv dear fon has never capitally offended me in any thing, you will forzive 
my jult folicitude for his future well-being in this article, and the way and 
manner I am obliged, at this diftance, to take, of informing myfelf, in order 
to judge rightly for him. Let me then conjure you, by all the facred ties cf 
friendthip, to make the moft careful and particular enquiry you can, of what 
my brother has reprefented, and of what I have mentioned, and which, I 
think, much more material upon this extraordinary occafion: and, I again 
conjure you, to be very frank and open in giving me the mott ample account 
you can, of all things relating to this young lidy. You may, doubtlefs, at 
the court end of the town, eafily learn what to w. ite me, 

I perfonally know the father, and I think he is a particular acquaintance of 
governor Shute’s, of whom you may make fomeenquiry, After all, my fon is 
too young, and Tam firft and moftly inclined he fhould reclufly purfve his 
ftudies for five or fix years to come, that he may hope to praétife the law with 
honour, Tfay, this would pleafe me, rather than any other thing, he can pof- 
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better than twenty-five. Yet as he behaves with the duty I juftly expe& from 
him, if allthings, on a thorough enquiry, be found agreeable, I would go 
from my more fixed opinion (if you fo advife) to gratify him. You will 
pleafe, fir, to be very free with me, and keep the matter as a dead fecret 5 and as 
much as poffible conceal from every mortal the reafon of your enquiry ; and 
above all things fave mine and my fon’s name ; and favour me with an an{wer, 
as foon as youcan. 

Your tranfa&ting this matter, in your wonted prudence, will be fuch a 
piece of friendfhip, as will bind me and bind him to the ftriéteft gratitude, 

I am truly, fir, your affured friend, and 
moft obedient fervant, 
JONATHAN BELCHER. 
—_sSseaoo— 


Remarks on a paffaze in doGor Price's obfervations on the American revolution.— 
Concluded from page 136. 


NE reafon, given by dr. Price, why he is inclined to think fuperftition 

worfe than atheifm, is, becaufe the latter ‘* can never gain ground ; where. 
*¢ as nothing is more likely to become prevalent” than the former, But is there 
not an evident fallacy in this kind of reafoning ? In this manner, it might ea(ily 
be proved, that pilfering is worfe than parricide ; becaufe at al! times more likely 
to become prevalent. The very enormity itfelf of certain crimes is the true rea- 
fon why they never can become frequent. The fame obfervation will apply to 
opinions. The more unnatural, horrid, and pernicious they are, the more impro- 
bable it is, that they will ever gain ground. 

In comparing atheifm and fuperftition, the doftor fhould have confined himéelf 
to the effential nature and tendency of each, and from thefe deduced their refpec- 
tive effeéts on fociety. Let the comparifon be fairly made in this way, and due 
weight allowed to the operation of thofe religious truths, with which error is al- 
ways found blended, and it will be no longer a queftion, whether the fuperfti- 
tious man, in the doétor’s fenfe, or the atheift ought to be preferred. 

‘© It were better,” fays an ingenious writer, “ a youth fhould be inftruéted in 
the religions of Mahomet or Confucius than in none at all.” I am quite of his 
mind ; and think a zealous maffulman, with all his nonfenfe and fuperftition, 
much more likely to be a good citizen, than an atheift. 

I can readily agree with doétor Price, that in one fenfe, we are in very littk 
danger from atheifm. “* A /peculative atheift is a rara avis; and 1 much 
queftion whether there be one of them in the united ftates. From men of no religion 
at all, if they may be called atheilts, we have indeed much to fear. We have too 
many of this defcription among us, who profefs no religion, who fupport none, 
but defpife and ridicule all, under the name of fuperftition or of enthufiafm. The A- 
me-icans, at prefent, feem very little inclined to fuperftition. That is not their weak 
fide ; and therefore, they have no reafon to be alarmed from that quarter. The oppo- 
fite extreme, a general neglect of all religion, is the rock on whiich they are mot 
likely to fplit. Immorality is making rapid progrefs among us, and fowing the 
feeds of mifery and ruin, This is the natural confequence of a prevailing indif- 
ference to religion, which is the only fure bafis of good morals, and which i 
confefledly on the declige in the united ftates. If we may rely on the opinion o! 
dr. Price, and moft of our own writers, religion never was on a better footing 
in any country, than itis in America. We enjoy the moft unbounded freedom 
on this fubjeét—all religious tefts are abolifhed—religion is left wholly to itfelf, 
without any fupport or countenance from the civil power ; and every citizen is # 


full liberty to contribute, or not contribute to the fupport of public worhip, jut 
as he may think fit, 
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This feems to be the doétor’s plan. He has feen it carried to perfeétion in A- 
nierica; and the current is at prefent fo ftrong in favour of it, that no prudent 
man would choofe to oppofe it. Tho” from principle, as well as from education, 
an enemy to every fpecies of religious perfecution, I fometimes tremble, when tf 
think whither our principles on this fubje& may at laft lead us. The theory is 
indeed charming : and I have often contemplated it with pleafure ; but like ma- 
ny other fine theories, I fear it will not fucceed fo well in practice, as we feem 
to expe&t. Hitherto we have had no great reafon to boaft of its falutary effeéts ; 
and if we proceed as we have, for fome time paft, we are, I think, in a fair way 
to give the world a f{pecimen, how far the great objects of civil policy are attain- 
able without the aid of religion. Is it nota little furprifing, that chriftianity, now 
when all thofe obftacles are removed, which have been hitherto thrown in the 
way by the civil power, and which, we are taught, have in times paft obitruéted 
her progrefs, inftead of flourifhing, is in a rapid decay ? How comes it to pafs, 
that religion, with all her prefent advantages, and freed from all thofe embarra{s« 
ments which ufed to counteraét her falutary influence, is, notwithftanding, in 
fuch a declining ftate among us ? Why is the worthip of the Deity fo commonly 
deferted, and the minifters of the altar fo frequently left to feel the hard hand of 
penury, and to entail poverty and dependence on their pofterity ? What is the 
reafon, that vice and impiety are become fo prevalent even in thofe places which 
were formerly fo remarkable for purity of religion and ftri&tnefs of morals ? Do 
not thefe appearances give fome reafon to fufpe&, that our plan is defeStive, or 
that we are abufing our religious liberty, and turning it into licentiou{nefs ? 
Both, perhaps, may be true. The latter is obvious. In fact, what is our boafted 
religious liberty with many, buta contempt or negie& of all religion, as of lit- 
tle or no importance, either to focieties or individuals ? Under the notion of ex- 
traordinary moderation and catholic.fm, truth and falfehood are levelled, and all 
religion in danger of being liberalized away. 

Men are ever running to extremes. Not a century ago, bigotry, anda furi- 
ous {pirit of perfecution, under the name of pious zeal, were reckoned highly me- 
ritorious ; and it was as much as a man's ears were worth, even in proteitant 
countries, to think for himfelf. Nowreligious liberty is all the cry; and the 
innocence of error, the Shibbeleth of every profligate pretender to liberality of 
fentiment. 

So general and fo violent has the rage for moderation become, that a man 
can fcarcely vindicate what he deems an important religious truth, or modeftly 
exprefs his difapprobation of the molt licentious priuciples, without incurripg the 
charge of intolerance. That there may be errors in law, in medicine, in politics, 
of dangerous confequence and pernicious tendency, is ftill allowed: but as for 
errors in religion, they are, it feems, the mofl innocent things in nature. We ab- 
hor the medical quack, who goes about vending his pernicious pharmacons, and 
poifoning the bodies of our citizens ; but the theological quack, who poifons their 
fouls, and diffeminates doétrines fubverfive to all morality, and contequently of 
civil government, paffes as a harmlefs animal. The mortal deift who zealoufly 
preaches up wo future flate, treats all religion with a {neer, and laughs at priefts 
and prayers, heaven and hell, is, by many of our liberal gentlemen, reckoned an 
excellent member of civil fociety. His errors, we are told, if indeed they be er- 
rors, are involuntary, and confequently innocent ; and he ought not to be blamed 
for preaching and living according to his principles. 

Far be it from the author of thefe remarks to infinuate, that the civil power thould 
be armed againtt quack-preachers, or infidel-preachers, or religious opinions of 
any kind. He has long been convinced of the infinite folly and abfurdity of that 
mode of proceeding. But he takes the liberty to think, that every friend of re- 
hgion and of his country, ought to difcover bis abhorrence of dogtrines, which 
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tend to fap the foundations of all religion and morality, and of confequence to 
fubvert civil fociety. That rhere are fuch doétrines, he is {till fo old-fathioned 
to think. Dr. Price himfelf acknowledges it ; and is clear in it, that the civil 
magiftrate ought to interpofe the moment men begin to agt upon them, to the 
deteriment of fociety. In this he is certainly right ; and hence 1 would infe:, that 
fuch opinions are in them(elves criminal, and ought to be detefted and difcoun. 
tenanced by every good citizen. For if it can be fhown, that men are innocent 
in forming and entertainiag fuch opinions, there will be no great difficulty in 
‘proving, that they are innocent in a¢ting upon them; and therefore cannot be 
juftly punithed. 

Thefe zealous advocates for the innocence of error, ought, I think, in all con. 
fcience, to give fome quarter to fuperftition. For what is fuperftition but a kind 
of religious error ? But here they lote all patience. Infidelity and even atheifm they 
can let pafs without any marks of difapprobation or apprehenfien of bad con- 
quences to the public: but fuperftition is ‘ a montter of fuch frightful mien,” 
that they behold her with the utmoft horror, and treat her without mercy as the 
worft bane of focial happinefs. 

The truth is, many of thefe ftrenuous advocates for religious liberty, who de- 
claim with fo much acrimony againft fuperftition, put the change upon them. 
felves as well as upon us: They drefs up true religion in the garb, and call her 
by the name of fuperftition, and under this mifnomer, proceed to arraign and 
condemn her, as even worfe than atheifm. This is no new thing on the earth. It 
has been the practice of free-thinkers, free-{peakers, and free-livers in all ages, 

The foregoing remarks are not intended to exprefs the leaft difrefpeét to dr. 
Price, who juftly merits the efteem and gratitude of eyery American. His wri- 
tings bear the marks of a liberal and fuperior mind, and the benevolent {pirit 
which breathes in them, cannot fail to conciliate the refpeét of all the friends of 
humanity. 

Mankind in general, and Americans in particular, are much indebted to thie 
amiable writer for many of his found and excellent reafonings on the nature of 
religious, as well as of civil liberty. —But it is fubmitted to the friends of reli. 
gion, whether the great length to which he has carried fome things, has nat help- 
ed to encourage that licentioufnels in religious opinions, which is {o prevalent in 
the united ftates, and which muft, unavoidably, be productive of confequences 
unfavourable to our morals and profperity as a nation ? 


—- 2D DD DD] 


Obfervations on the relative fituation of fugitives from America to England and 
Srom England to America. 


MONG the various queftions which have been agitated by the people of 
A the united ftates, there is one, though of great importance, which has been 
almoft entirely unnoticed. I mean a difcrimination as to the fourth article of the 
Nitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and the united fates. 

In France, Holland, Germany, Prufha, and all the furrounding nations, fo- 
reign to Great Britajn, every fugitive from England, has an afylum, and is en- 
tirely fafe from any profecution, and fet up as a new man in the world. 

The invitations which appeared in various forms in the newipapers of the con- 
tinent, and were inferted in thofe of England, and among others in the following 
words: * That the bofom of Aimerica is open to receive not only the opulent 
* and refpectable dranger—but the opprefied and perfecuted of all nations and 
* religions, whom we fhall welcome to a participation of all our rights and 
“6 privileges,” efpecially as they were fanétioned by very honourable and re{pec- 
table fignatures, could not be confidered in any other light, than in the ane, which 
was exprefled, that it was now a foreign country, and that fugitives to it fhould 
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have the fame adyantage, as in any other place: but whether this has been the 
cale, remains to be ¢onfidered. A mifinterpretation of the above fourth article 
has expofed men to profecution, sho have fled to this country as an afylum, and 


avho expected, in confequence of the before recited invitation, that on their arrival 


here, they fhould be as fafe ag in any other fereign country. But the generalo- 
pinion and praétice on this unexplored queftion, prove that they have been de- 
ceived in their expectations: as nothing at prefent is more common than for 
Brith creditors to {ue Britith fugitives under every advantage they could have 
done, if the fugitives bad been refident in thele {tates, at the tame of contracting 
the debes. A cafe in po.nt occurs, which has been determinedflately by lord Mans- 
field. Dealings to a confiderable amount, had been between two merchants, refi- 
dent in Maryland. In the courfe of things, one of the perfons, indebted tothe 
other to aconfiderable amount, abfconded, and after fome time was found to be in 
England ; whither the perion, to whom he was indebted, purfued him, fuppofing 
he fhould have the fame advantage enjoyed by Britith creditors purfuing Britith 
fugitives in this country. 

On his arrival, and on sneeting the debtor, he entered his af&iion: but when 
the cale came before lord Mansfield, and he found that the debt had been contrac- 
ted in America, he difcharged the action, uncer the idea, that the perfon fued was a 
fugitive, and had the fame right to an afylum in England as a fugitive from any 
other country had—Oughe not this cafe to open the eyes of the people of this coun- 
try, to the neceflity of a di{crimination of the fame kind ? 

The fourth article of the treaty fays, ‘‘ It is agreed, that the creditors 
** on either fide thall meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery, in full va- 
** lue, in fterling money, of all bona fide debts heretofore contrasted.” The in- 
tention of which feems to have been, to enable the Englith merchants to recover 
all debts which had been contraéted before the war, by the merchants in this 
country. As tothe mutuality of the right, which it feems to exprefs, of merchants 
in this country typing for, and recovering debts in England, it may have had 
the effcSt of thutting the eyes of the united Gates’ commiffioners from requiring 
an equivalent in thew favour: but it may be very naturally inferred, there was 
hardly any fuch initance to expe&. 

Men in affluent circumitances were induced to fign memorials and petitions, 
to prevent coeicive mealures being purfued with this country, whom minitters 
marked out, as proper ob) dtsto wreck their vengeance on, merchants who were 
eventually forced to fly for refuge to foreign countries ; and the contett being de 
cided, their attention was called, by flattering promifes, and the circumftance of a 
fimilarity of language and manners, to this country—but fatally fo indeed; for 
this couatry being in the habit ef mifinterpreting the above fourth article, has 
fuffered fugitives to be (ued, and diftreffed, without ever confitering the laws of 
Dations on this head. 

Is st nota duty then we owe ourfelves, candidly and impartially to confder 
this queftion, and not let the habits we have been in of contidering this fybiect, 
in a wrong light, infigence us any longer? Englifhmen have a jealous eye 
over us; and we ought to have the fame over them. It is neceflary to our be- 
ing independent in al! things, that when we are called on, as jurymen, we reject 
the idea of being in the leait degree fubje& to foreign power. 

PUFFPENDOREF, 
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ORIGINAL PROSE, 
COLUMBIAN OBSERVER. 
EIGHTH NUMBER, 


<¢ *Tis not a fet of features, or complexion, 
«¢ The tin&ture of a tkin, that I admire.” 


O fcourge human nature with the whip of /atire—to hold up its follies or 

aces to public view and ridicule, is an ungracious tafk; and feems, on 

a firft view of the thing, to indicate a want of charity and compaffion. Buta 

little reflexion will thew it in a different point ef view—for, when we confider 

the baneful influence of bad examples upon the manners, morals, and happinefs 

of fociety, the apparent or feeming feverity of critical fatire becomes a neceffary 

public good: and being applied to aétions with an intent to lath the airs of fol- 

ly or vice, and, if poffible, to check their contagious influence, is certainly a 
charity of a liberal defcription. 

It is not, however, without the moft painful regret, that I make a fingle re- 
mark upon the fair community—they have been too frequently and too ungener- 
oufly perfecuted by the pens of unfeeling fatirifts, in an unmerited manner. I 
have felt for them, I have defended them. But as a man of principle, I cannot 
palliate folly or extenuate vice, even in the fair. Were I todo this, I thould 
deferve what they would affuredly beflow—their contempt. But to fettle all 
doubts, as to the obje&t of this paper, and place the greateft part of my fair 
readers at eafe, I declare, upon the candour of an admirer of their fex, that I 
only mean a few ftri€tures on that part of the fair community, who unhappily 
are often fairer than they ought to be, or than nature ever defigned they fhould be, 

What a pity it is, that any of the fair daughters of Columbia fhould borrow 
their complexion from art! Surely nature has not ated a niggardly part to- 
wards them: fhe has, indeed, liberally imparted her charms to her fair favour- 
ites. How cruel, then, it is in them to exalt artificial beauty upon the venerable 
ruins of nature! How truly ridiculous, to have recourfe to cofmetics to repair 
the faded charms of the face—to give freth lilly to the tkin, and blooming rofes 
to cheeks perhaps paled with difeafe and fcklied o'er with death. 

This painting -folly is of that defcription, which muft prefent the moft com- 
plete difguft to every thinking mind, Itis an impofition which ought not to be 
countenanced or tolerated, becaufe it implies a wantof fincerity—the abfence of 
which, in any charaéter, muft render that chara&er unfit for friendthip and the 
focial intercourfe of life. When I fee a woman exhibiting this falfe glare of 
borrowed charms, the idea, that fhe meditates deception, neceflarily mingles it- 
ielf with every thought, and every opinion that I form of her: and let her 
real accomplifhments be what they may, the immediately finks in my cfteem. 
If the men be pleafed with a pretty face and blooming complexion—they are 
ftill more charmed with mental beauty. The former may exclufively catch and 
fix the attention of the petit maitre; but the man of fenfecan only contemplate 
them as he would a painted fepulchre, unlefs they be joined with excellence of 
mind. But cana painted face be joined with the beft virtues of the mind? No, 
the thing is impoffible ; for the very act of painting the face, is equivalent to 
putting on a mafk—it is calculated to deceive ; and furely fuch impofition can- 
not be reconciled to the remoteft propriety or the molt folitary principle of moral 
rectitude ; and much lefs fo to the mof beautiful ornament of the mind—finceri- 
ty. If they were at all reconcileable, then would fincerity and hypocrify be 
convertible terms, and mean the famething: but they refer to two very op- 
pofite qualities of the mind, of which, while the one enfures admiration, the other 
obtains a correfpondent degree of difguf and contempt. Painting the fae is 
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only another term for bypocrify: they are ftri&tly fynonimous—I have the fame 
idea of both; nor can I tor my life feparate the deceptive quality of diffimula- 
tion from a counterfeit complexion, borrowed from’ art. 

But, independent of the moral depravity, which tats folly exhibits, in fo ftrik- 
ing a manner, here are other inconveniencies to which its deluded-wotaries are 
particularly expofed. The deftruétive qualities of the paints and wafhes ufed by 
the daubing beauties, ave well known; and thofe, who aye acquainted with the 
operations of the animal economy, and thémanner by which liquids, externally 
applied, are ablorbed and taken into the fy{tem, are certain, from the molt ra- 
tional philofophy, that they are deleterious to health. The practice of painting 
may, therefore, be properly called a f{pecies of /uicide, whofe motive is the moit 
ridicul us pride, and whofe object is the gaining of admiration, at the expenfe 
of fincerity. What vanity! what folly! to with to be admired for charms that 
do not belong tothem—for counterfeiting beauty, for borrowing from art the 
daily offering of a new complexion ! in a word, it is the moft contemptible {pecies 
of vanity, to impofe this falfe appearance of beauty upon the world. 

Nor is this all; the face, thag is daubed with paint, like one covered with a 
mafk, cannot exprefs that lively animation—cannot fhow “ the foul upon the 
countenanc:”” which gives it charms that outrival the moit brilliant complexion, 
which the counterfeiting hand of art can furnifh. And it muft alfo be remarked, 
that pure, ingenuous nature can bear the theft of @ 4i/s without lofing a par- 
ticle of its charms—it will even encreafe its magic; but I have feen—and let it 
be remembered as a monitery caution—I have feen a furreptitious {natch of a 
kifs from a painted fair, produce effeéts almoft too terrible for de‘cription— 
alas | that face fo finely, and with fo much pains, fitted up for the day, was in 
a moment moft pi:eoufly disfigured! Strephon, with the kifs, unintentionally 
ftole his fair one’s complexion ! N, 


—- 2 @eooa-—. 
NINTH NUMBER, 
On poetry. 


HE animated language of true poetry muft be admired by thofe, who are 
poffefied of tafte and fentiment, efpecially when nature and virtue contti- 
tute its bafis. Art by no means is excluded; but nature mut predominate. 
Without her affiftance (fo alluring is fancy) we may wander in the dark, and 
fellow an ignis fatuus, inftead of a real luminary. What, then, is nature, fo far 
as the human mind is interefled in the queftion ?—I will endeavour to defcribe 
her. She refembles a queen invefted with ail the infgnia of regal authority. But 
the paffions are her minifters of ftate. They fometimes conduct her to blils ; and 
as often involve her in woes. Her mind, perverted by obtrufive opinion, and her 
fteps led aftray from the paths of fimplicity, the, together with her true advo- 
cates, is, from an unhappy combination of ¢ircumftances, totally eftranged from 
that fyftem, which Providence defigned for the good of the human race. But I 
return to poetry, my more immediate fubject. 

Properly to excite and dire& our intelleétual faculties, was undoubtedly the 
original objeét of this fublime and ufeful art. We are fufficiently informed that 
even in the earlieft ages, morality was inculeated by bards, They civilized the 
world ; and, if they occafionally founded the trumpet of war, inttead of adher- 
ing to the ftrains of peace, their error mutt be afcribed to patriotif{m. So circun- 
fcribed were the boundaries of improvement at the period, to which I allude, that 
a petty union of a few individuals, a diftri&t, a town, a village, couid, by fud- 
den incurfions, perpetrate fuch devaftations and maffacres, as even Indians 
might bluth at. Hence the genius of the port was reftricted to local and nario 
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exigencies, and his verfe was tinged with the ferocity of the country, of which he 
was a member. 

If to theie truths, which hiftory evinces, we fuperadd the effe€ts of perfonal 
affe€tion, and perional animolity, we will be enabled to account for that extra- 
vagance of fancy, thofe ebullitions of genius, which, while they illuminated Ho. 
mer, the ofiginal painter of nature, mull refle& difgrace on his country; fince, 
however dignified by genius, ancient Greece was undoubtedly deficient in civili- 
zation. The poems of Offian correfpond with thofe of Homer, Their objects 
were the fame, and their effe&ts muft have been fimilar. They both founded the 
trumpet of patriotifm, and direéted its energy againft the welfare of mankind, 
Yet, could we dive into the receffes of antiquity, perhaps, we would difcover 
that they animated their refpective cousitrymen to partial evils, im order to pre- 
vent greater. Greece, when not meditating invafion, or repelling it, was expofed te 
fa&tion, tumult, confpiracies, and convulfions ;_ and i: is highly probable, ali cir- 
cumftances being duly weighed, that the northern parts of Scotland were, in the 
day of Offian, afflicted by, or threarened with equal calamities, National union 
was tlierefore enforced by both; and policy was aflifted by the fafcinating pow. 
ers of poetry. 

Let us purfue this divine art (for fuch it hath been culled by thofe, who were 
far from being enthufiafts in its caufe) to various eras; and we fhall fully dif- 
cover, that fcience and morality have been (almoft invariably} conveyed to us 
through the medium of veric. ‘That the great leader of the Hebrews was a potty 
is undeniable. He adorns the religion, which he taught, with all the graces of 
di&ion, and all the fublimity of imagination. The feng of Mofes was a prototype 
(in poetry) of the pfalms of David. The prophets refounded their prediétions 
in fublime verfe; the energetic fentiments of Ifaiah, and the pathetic plaints of 
Jeremiah entitle the one to the praifcs of an epic, and the cther to thofe of an 
clegiac poet. It may be affirmed, that the divine author of the religious fyitem, 
which we profefs, never addreffzd himfelf to his hearers through the medium of 
poetical diétion. But I deny the affertion, His parables (while we confider him 
as a man) evince the fertility of his fancy, although they do not poffefs that ryth- 
mus, which many rathly deem effential to this gift. 

After adducing this example, can there be any neceflity for enlarging of a 
Fenclon, a Ram{ay, or a Harvey ? Great as the poetical genius of thefe (and o: 
thers might be enumerated) muft be acknowledged to be, ] will not hefitate to 
fay, that Barclay, particularly in his addvels to Chases the fecond, (fce his apo: 
logy) is an elegant and fublime poet, as well as an amiable moralitt. 

We muft therefore conclude, that meafure, (or modulation) is but one vebicle 
of poetry ; and that it foars to heaven on the wings of {ublimity, fupported by 
virtue ; and that its true object is to communicate inftruction by nnparting rap- 
ture, Yet let it not be denied, that it may alfo conduce to ravonal amulement 
in every department of life, and is as capable of innocently amufing the fancy, 
as of exalting the mind. xX. ¥. 

Philadelphia, May 28, 1791. 

—_eae SSS ea-—- 
SELECTED PROSE. 
The propriety of meliorating the condition of women in civilized ficieties, con- 
Aidered. 

F the condition of the lower clafs of men, in moft civilized nations, has hitherto 

been wretched, that of the women has been {till move fo. Inftyuéted in no one 


art by which they can obtain fubfiftence, they depend almoft entirely on their hué- 
fbands : and when they have the misfortune to lofe them, they are too generally 
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reduced to the laft degree of wretch-dnefs and mifery, to abje& poverty. In fome 
ftates on the ¢ wtinent of Europe, women have been taught foie of the mechanic 
arts. In Geneva, the watch making bufinefs is chiefly carried on by them. Their 
watches are more elegant thas the Englith, and through the continent of Europe 
are much in demand. In France, the women are inftru&ted «lfo in fome of the 
lighter branches of mechanics: and they are im general behind the counters of 
the fhops, while the men do the out-of-door bufinefs. But in England, in that 
nation whole ignorance in policy has always kept pace with her knowledge in arts, 
thofe occupations, which from their nature fall properly within the province of 
the women, have been monopolized by a fet of lazy lubbers, a reproach to their 
country. We fee men mercers, men milliners, men ftay-makers, men women’s 
habit makers, &c. ; and the women feem as totally to be edged out of ail employ 
ment, as if they were of no confequence in the creation. There is no doubt but 
that the labour of any comunity, if properly applied, would fupport that com- 
munity : and if it appear that any part of fuch labour could be better performed 
by women than by men, fuch labour fhould be allotred to the women, Sedenta- 
ry employment feems els mjurious tu the health of women than of men; and as 
women in general are .efs addiéted to the vices of drunkennefs and gambling, 
which make fo much havoc among tradefinen, and as they are more frugal and 
induftrious, it is probable, that .everai branches of manufacture might be carried 
on by them with profit to themfelves and benefit to their count: y. 

The objeét of public laws, or policy, thould be public utility : and if the con 
dition of the amiable part of our ipecies may be meliorated, by laying afide cer- 
tain branches of manufaéture, to be executed exclufi ely by them, I fce no rea- 
fon why an enlightened legiflature might not grant them an exciufive privilege to 
that purpofe ; at leat, men might be prohibited from interfering in fuch branches, 
unlefs they did it in women’s clothes, im which cafe the legifluture might tolerate 
them. By rendering the women more indepenient, we fhould allo encourage ma- 
trimony ; as there ts no dowht at all, thata large majority of the women, who live in 
a ftate of celibacy, continue init, through poverty ; whereas if they could accuinu- 
late prope ty by the exercile of fome art, we fhould foon fee the tables turned : they 
would marry ; and inftead of men maintaming their wives and children, it would 
be, at leaft in many inftances, women maintaining their hufbands and children. 
Certain it is, ifthe labour of women were properly directed, it would be of very 
great advantage and much happinefs to themfelves, and of general benefit to the 
community. As to what occupations would be moit proper for women, I mean not 
to infift on ; there is alarge variety gow engroffed by the men, which could be e- 
qually weliexecuted by the women. The whole bufinefs of msking garments falls 
properly in the province of the women ; and I hope to fee the day, when a man 
will be as much afhamed to be caught exerciling a needle, as to be publicly de- 
tected in a woman's drels, 

A reform of this nature would bring about a reform in our meals. —When 
the time of a woman becomes valuable, fhe will endeavour to hufbind it; 
and thetime which is now employed in making fires, boiling tea kettles, wath- 
ing breakfaft cups, &c. will be partly faved by the introdu€tion of new regulations 
in our meals. Perhaps the French plan would be worthy our imitation, Break- 
fait, a glais of low wine or good cider, anda bit of bread. This is an excel 
lent as well as a cheap breakfaft, bothin regard to firft colt, and the time 
and firewood faved in the preparation. A light dinner, perhaps the fwme as the 
breakfaft, with the addition of a bit of cheelz, pye, or fomething of that na- 
tare. A dinner ought to be light, of the nature of a breakfaft; becaufe hearty 
meals require the whole power of digeltion: and digettion is performed by fer- 
mentation, to which reft is fo abfoiutely neceffary, that it cannot be effeSed 
without it. Hence, after a hearty meal, every perion finds him{lf fleepy, and 
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the whole brute creation, as foon as they have fatisfied their hunger, 
go to flep. Supjier, tor the reafons aforeiaid, fhould be the hea: uit 
though the cuttom and ae of the Englith are againft us in t 
us remember, that thofe people, who are fo terribly atraid to go t 
a hearty fupper, do uniformly, when they can afford it, go to fleep u 
ty dinner, and find no inconv-mence from the practice. 


THE PATRIOT. 


HE conftant ery of the Britifh merchants to the Arne 
I by nature defigned for an agricuitural fociety : 

land—an exienfive country, adapted to the culture ot alm 
lua‘sle produétions. To the multiplying of thefe prod: Givne, 
your whole united efforts, anu leave to Europeans the treubic « 
thefe produéts to foreign markets—woiking up int» the various . 
thofe parts which are defigned for fuch improvements, and returning y 1 of 
them as are fuited to your markets.’ But why, I afk, do they conita ng 
this peal in our ears? Is it becaufe that manuai labour, apphed. to the p. vue. 
tion of raw matcrials, will procure the pe:fon who performs it, more of the cun- 
veniencies of life, than the fame quantity of labour employed in manufactuies? 
—Certainly nt; otherwite com:non iabourers in the field woul i get better month 
ly wages than tiadefmen, which every one knows is not the cafe. —Would 1 not 
therefore be quite as wife and economical for the Americans to fend tveir wheat 
to London, to be made into flour, and returned for their confumption, as to fel] 
the Briith merchant theiv tobacco, and impo.t from Great Britain their fnuf— 
and fv on their iron, &. Theie foreign counfellors, aided by ill-informed and 
interefteu Ainericans, urge us to labour in the fiel! altoge her, and leave it to th 
Britons, the Perfia s, and the Chinef, to cloth us, for teeding them. Let us exa- 


mine this matter, and ee if this advice be the refult of friendfhip fr us, or of 


an infidious plan, .ong fince laid, of keeping us always dependent on them, and 
fubje&t to their don ination, 

tis true, we have, at much expenfe and hazard, fet ourfelves free from thei: 
government—we have fet their armies at defiance—but not their a:tifans. W: 
are not in real ty independent, while we are obliged to look to ther 
ceflary clothing, or even fuperfluous ornaments. 

Suppofe the whole population of this country, which is fo rapidiy iricreafing, 
were devoted to hufbandry—what deprtJations would be made in our forefis! 
How foon would our fields be clothed with every kind of grain—and our pafturts 
filled with cattle, feeding on a thoufand hills ! This would be charming—no fea 
of famine ; every one would have food for afking for it. But what price would 
our provifions bring, and what is to be done with the furplus of them ? “ Why,” 
fay thefe wife men from the eaft, and their humble retainers of this country, 
s* let the Europeans come and fetch them away or ftarve.”’"— This is very goo! 
—and pray what are we to do, if the:r crops fhould not happen to fail them ? or 
when their kings fthould be tired of war, and confent that their fubjeéts be pen 
mitted to cultivate their own fields in faf-ty—will thefe foreigners, out of mei 
charity, come and take your fuperfluous crops off your hands? Will they git 
you a generous price for your whet, &c.? I prefume not. Pray let me ef 
thefe politicians, thefe friends from the other fide of the water, who are fo alarm 
ed left we injure ourfelves by engaging improvidently in manofadtures, we 
grain is dearer in England than in Amevica ?—Our linds do not produce fo m 
ny bufhels on the acre as theirs—we give higher for lahour—and yet we undei 
felltkem fo much in maket, thot their farme: $s would be ruined, 
portation from this country was adimitted, 
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in that country are higher, and that evufes the difference ; but I demand, why 
are rents higher there than here ? Becaufe the products of land will fell fo much 
higher there than here, And why do they fell fo much higher there? 
Is it for exportation? No fuch thing—it is becaufe of the multitude of their me. 
chanics and artizans, who create a conftant demand for home confumption, 

A nome market is always the beft, abating extvaordinary demands that may 
arife trom the accidental failure of crops in a foreign country; or the ruinous 
depredations of an enemy. The average price of wheat in England, I fuppofe, 
may be fttated at 6s. to 6s. 6d. fterling the bufliel. When it rifes to 7s. the 
buthei, their ports are opened for importation, left the cearnefs of bread thould 
injure ticir manufagtures; but when it falls to the ufual ftandard, their impor: 
tations are prohibited, left the farming intereft fhouid fuffer. 

The averag~ price of wheat in America, taken at the farmers’ houfes, may be 
rated ai 3 2 of a dollar ; though at the ports of exportation, it may average 
one doila.. 6 if our country were full of manufaéturers as Great Britain, our 


grain would ‘ey incipally wanted for home confumption ; and the price would 
be iaiied 0 5 . or even 6s. fterling the buthel. The farmer would then fave 
no: only th titions to the fea port towns—but the fubfequent ftorage, 
fhipping coait v1 izht, infurance, &c. to Europe ; and the price and rent of 
lands wow « (+i prooortion. But this is not the whole advantage.—If we can 


make our ov n clo thiog, it will foon reduce the price materially, and enable 
then to make 4 faving m their purchafes as well as on the {ales of their crops, fo 
that the farm: » imrerett 1s moft intimately concerned im the fuccefs of our ma- 
nufactuces. Woenever wool becomes as plenty in this country as it is in 
Engian » the pice of woollen goods made here, will be as low as thofe of tue 
fame quatty are in that count y 5 and the expenfe of purchafing, packages, 
flor», thipping charges, freight and iwfurance will be a cear faving to this 
countiy. This cannot be rated at lefs than 2> per cent. on all our imp rtations, 
Think of thele things, my countrymen, and let your patriotifm appear by your 
Conuuel. s 
——$2]] FS 2 a Se 
AM .®©® }.}) 1.T 3S. 


{) all the oddities in the world, an odd woman is the gieatet—women, in 
general, ave as fond of being diftimgutthed as men. 1 do not iay my wile 
is, but ce:tain Lam, the really deierves to be, as much as ever a woman did-- 
She really is an odd woman ; and I know not how to ¢ »mpliment her charscter 
by a better epithet. To fay the is chatte, would not do her complete juftice; for 
dhe has a thoufand other virtues, which to mention, except under this general 
idea, would require too many words. 

The term odd is, I believe, generally underRood to mean fome peculiarity 
in t ¢ difpofitions or manners of perions. One of my neighbours is odd enough, 
to mount his horfe {rom the off fide. His wefe is never in the fafhion, until all 
the ret of the wold is out of it: and his fon Jick is to pecuiiw in his temp, 
that he will always laugh at anger, and fret at good nature—Thete are odd in the 
particular ; my wile is a move general oduity. 

Mouria ‘nad joft entered upon her twenty-Srit year, when I became acquainted 
with her. J found, united in her, the happy affemblage of beauty, benevolence, 
and fentiment. She was too poor to be proud, and too generous to be capable of 
deccit. For three or four years, the had been the object of envy and love, of a- 
dulation and hatred: the affluent beheld her, with envy and afe&ied contempt, 
rifing above them to the homage of thofe whom riches had failed to allure. Hev 
accomplifiments, which the owed rather to nature than to art, united with the 
graces of her perfon, had gathered her a multitude of admirers, who, according 
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to the common eftimation of the world, were fuperior to her higheft expeations, 
But fhe had difmiffed them all; fome, becaufe they endeavoured to recommend 
themfelves through flattery—others, becaufe they were too fafhionably loofe in 
their principles and morals—and many, becaule they had no principles at all, 
The world, in general, cenfured her conduét—imputing it to caprice, prudery, 
coquetry, &c. according to the different whims of each individual}. 

To thefe I fuoceeded, but with better fortune. After a few months courthhip, 
fhe yielded her hand to my repeated importunity, and became my wife. 1 do not 
mean, by this account, to appear the herald of my own merit; fo far from it, I 
will acknowledge I am not handiome, nox half fo rich as many of my unfuc- 
cefsful rivals. I have neither the ability or inclination to flatter. I never called 
her an angel, or even told her fhe was beauti‘ul : nor did 1 ever kneel at her feet 
to fue for thofe innocent favours which caprice, oftener than modetty, denies a 
favourite lover. In the charaéter of a w:fe, the has coileéted the features of cha- 
rity and economy, induftry and neatnefs, fimplicity and elegance. Economical 
without parfimony, neat without pride, and liberal without oltentation, the is, 
what the thould be, a good wife, a candid and fincere frind, and a kind neizh- 
bour—Unconfcious of her fuperior excellencies, which raile her ment abuve any 
relation to, or dependence on, riches, fhe is too apt to compare her to: er imci- 
gent circumftances to her prefent fituation, and to feel a diminution of bey | 
worth, while the contemplates their difference. This has often given me |. ul- 
et, becaufe, whenever I make her a trifling prefent, it feemss to motity er, 
About a week ago, I offered her a pair of elegant palte buckles: | knew tney 
were in the rank of fuperfluities ; but I knew that my fortune was not only equal, 
burt the laws of fathion, and even common opinion, had impofed this tax upon 
riches ; and I flattered myfelf that Maria would wear them, not oniy on that 
account, but to pleafe her hufband. She however refufed to accept them; telling 
me, that, inftead of gratifying her pride, they would be a continua: ind: x, point- 
ing toher former fituation—that fhe could not, in every particular, think with the 
reft of the world, that fuch external appendages lent any real excel «nce to the 
wearer. ‘* They are more fuitable,” faid fhe, “* tor thofe, who are boin to, and 
educated im affluence ; to whom, by habit, they have become natural. But I 
always pitied tho e new made people, who fo wiongly conceive of the ieflun thefe 
ornaments teach. A rational being, in my fituation, would rather learn humility 
than pride frem wearing them.” Her reafoning prevented expoftulation. | pu: ihe 
buckles in my pocket, went abroad, and fold them at nearly the price 1 pur- 
chafed them for, and at my retuin, give my wife the money. A few «ays 
after, as I was fitting in my ftudy, Maria came in, accompanied with four |ttle 
mifies, whom fhe had dreffed in complete uniform: ** You need not tcll me, 
Maria,” faid I, ** how you have emp! yed your money.—Lead forth this little 
group of gladnefs into the fireet, my love! Shew the woild what your benevo- 
lence bas done with the contempt of your pride, and the rich will fympathize 
with the mortified peacock, gazing at his own feet.” GARRULUS, 
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ACCOUNT OF ANEW ELECTRICAL FISH. 


In a letter from lieutenant Wm. Patterfon, to fir Fofeph Banks, Bart. P. R. S. 
From the LXXV1. Vol. of the P bilofophical Tranfations. 

HILE at the ifland of Johanna, one of the Comora iflands, in my way 

to the Eaft Indies, with the 98th regiment, I met with an eleétrical fith, 

which has hitherto efcaped the obfervation of naturalifts, and feems in many 

refpeéts to differ from the eleétrical fithes already defcribed ; which induces me 

to fend you the following account of it, and to beg that if you think it deferves 
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attention, you will do me the honour of prefenting it to the Royal Society. 

The fith is feven inches long, two inches and a half broad, has a long pro- 
jeting mouth, and feems to be of the genus Tetrodon, The back of the fith is 
a dark brown colour, the belly part fea green, the fides ye low, and the fins and 
tail of a fandy green. The bocy is inteifperted with red, green, and white fpots, 
the white ones particularly bright; the eyes large, the iris red, its outer edge 
tinged with yeilow. 

The ifland of Johanna is fituated in lat. 12° 13° fouth. The coaft is wholly com- 
pofed of coral rocks, which are in many places hollowed by the fea. In thete ca- 
vities, I found feveral of the elestrical fithes. The water is about 56° or 60° of 
heat of Fahreuheit’s thermometer. I caught two of them ina linen bag, clo.ed 
up at one end, and open at the other. In attempting to take one of them in my 
hand, it gave me fo fevere a th ck, that I was ob)iged to quit my hol.i. I howe- 
ver fecured them both in the linen bag, and carried them to the camp, which 
was about two miles diftant. Upon my arrival there, one of them was found to 
be dead, and the other in a very weak ftate, which made me anxious to prove by 
the evidence of others, that it poflefle the power of electricity, while it was yet 
alive. I had it put into a tub of water, anu defired the furgeon of the regiment 
to lay hold of it between his hands; upon doing which he received an evident 
ele&tiical ftroke. Afterwards the adjutant touched it with his fioger upon the 
ack, and felt a very flight thock, but fufficient'y ftrong to aicertain the tad. 


—D SI PO —] Oo S-—— 
Succedaneum for bay. 


§ it is Known that when abour the middle of May, the dryne’s of the {pring 

has ftopped the growth of the graff~s, the hufbundman has resfon to ap- 

prehend a fcarcity of hay, and that it is unce:taip how he will be abie to feed his 
cattle during the winter, I invite him to try the foilowing experiment : 

About the end of this month, or the beginning of June, but not later, let him 
plough twice a piece of ground, in fize proportionabie to his wants. He mut 
thea choofe the Indian corn of the fmalleft fize, in order to fow it thick; and 
fow at the rate of three buthels to three bufheis and a half upon an acre, and 
harrow the ground even. Before he fows the ground, he muit let it foak dui ing 
twenty-four hours in water, to haften the germination, and to prevent its being 
eaten by birds. It requires no more trouble till the mowing, which ought to be 
performed when the blofiom begins to come out of the capfula. Tse plant is thea 
full of juice, and its ftalks and leaves are exceedingly fucculent. If it were mown 
later, it would lofe this good quality. It ought to be diied as quick as poflible, 
and houted for fodder. The cattle will eat it greedily ; it may be given green, 
and proves a good fubftitute for hay. 

The ground may be ploughed immediately after this mowing, and fown with 
any winter grain. As the forage ttands very little on the ground, it has not time 
to impoverifh it, but enriches it rather, by the ummenie quantity of tencer roots 


that are buried by the ploughing. DU PLAINE. 
KV SS DQ OS SS 
A defcription of the furprifing cataraG, in the great river Connetcut. 

HE river Conneéticut is named after the great fachem, to whom that part 

of the province, through which itruns, belonged. This vatt river is $00 
miles long ; and four miles wide, at its mouth: its channel, or inner banks, 
in general, half a mile wide. It takes its rife from the White Hills, inthe north 
of New England, where alfo {prings the river Kennebec. Above g00 1ivulets, 
which iffuefrom lakes, ponds, and drowned lands, fall into it. In M rch, when 
the rain and fun melt the fhow and ice, each ftream is overcharged, and kindly 
haftens to this great river, to overflow, fertilize, and preferve its trembling mea. 
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dows. They lift up enormous cakes of icc, burfting from their frozen hede, 
with threatening intentians of ploughing up the frighted earth, and carrying it 
with them rapidly down the falls, where they are dathed in piece , and rife inmift, 
Except at thefe falls, of which there are five, the fir, fixty miles from its 
mouth, the river is navigable throughout. In the northern parts, are three 
great bendings, called cohoffes, about 100 miles afunder. Two hundred miles 
from the found, is a narrow, of five yards only, formed hy two fhelving moun. 
tains of forid rock ; whofe tops intercept the clouds. Through this chafm are 
compelled to pafs all the waters, which, in the time of the floods, bury te northern 
country. At the upper cohos, the river then fpreads 24 miles wide; and for 
five or fix weeks, thips of war might fail over lands, that afterwards produce 
the greateft crops of hay and grainin all America, People who can bear the 
fight, the groans, the tremblings, and furly motion of water, trees, and ice, 
through this awful paffage, view with aftonifhmert, one of the greateft phe- 
romena in nature. Here water is confolidated, without froft, by pieffure, by 
fwiftnefs, between the pinching, fturdy rocks, to fuch a degree of induration, 
that no iron crow can be forced intoit : here iron, lead, and cork, have one com. 
mon weight: here, fteady as time, and harder thin marble, the ftream paffes 
irrefiftable, if not {wift, as lightning: the ele&tric fire renc's trees in pieces with 
no greater eafe, than does this mighty water. The paflaze 1s about g00 yards 
in length, and of a zigzag form, with obtufe angles. The following reprefenta 
tion will afiift the reader in forming an idea of it. 
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Indian woman, who was mm a canoe, attempting to crofy the river, above at, but 
earelefsly fuffered herfelf to fall within the power of the cu:rent. Perceswing 
her danger, the took a bottle of rum the had with her, and drank the whole of 
it; then hy down in her canoe, to meet her dettiny. Sle marvelloudly wen: 
th.ough fately, and was taken out of the canve fome miles below, quite intexy 
catedy by fome Engithhmen. Being afked how the could be fo carwgly uPpru 
dent, as to drink (ucha quantity of rum, with the proipett of inttant desth be 
fore her, the fquaw, as well as her condition would let her, replied, yes, it was 
too much rua at once, to be fure; but] was not willing to lute a drop of it, fo 
I drank it, and you tee I have faved all." 

Some pei fons affert, that falmon have been caught above this narrow, whi! 
others deny «. Muiny have obferved falmon attempt to pais, in the time o. 


floods, which is certaumly the belt and likehell time; as trom the he: “ht of 
water, and the theiving of the rocks, tlie palfige # then broader z | th 
were always thrown back, and gener aly Kiucd, tis not to be fuppolel, 
any &th could pals the ttream alive. Above this narrow, there is plont 
fifi both in fummer and winter, which belong to the lakes of powds, Unat « 
munecate with the river: below it are the greatett abundan nud vairety 


or known in North America. No falmen are found in any iver to Uw 
wardot this. 

Except the Mifiifippi and $t. Lawrence, the ConneS ; it 
im North America. On each thore of it, are two great 
mouth, 2c2 miles up the country, lined on both fid ih the beft 
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Secrecy, encompaffed by oppofition and ambufh, has hourly affaults to re. 
pel, or mines to counterwork. Some have fo much of the inquifition in their 
hearts, that they hunt after fecrets, with the utmoft cunning, and generally 
with the moft flatteriig fuccefs. They then repay themfelves for the trouble 
of the enquiry, by enjoying the malignant pleafure of expofing them—in that 
fituation and at that juncture, in which they may do moft mifchief. Others 
labour to explore what itis our duty or intereft to conceal ; that, by threats 
ef diiciofure, they may lay us under contribution, or that they may im- 
part their information for a reward, to thofe who may gain fome advantage 
by the difclofure. 

A more amiable and more viétorious invader of our fecrets is woman. Armed 
with beauty, fhe attacks u- by endearment. Unequal to the charming en- 
counter, we furrender our whole fouls to be ranfacked by her eager cu- 
riofity. Hence fecrets of the higheft inyport—fecrets that involve the fate of 
nations or families—are entrufted toa female; and from want of a proper mode 
of education on this point, public and domettic troubles are multiplied, But of 
all the enemies of fecrecy, none is fo refiftlels as intoxication. This, while 
it difarms a manof his faculties, divefts him of his chara&er. It confounds 
the diftinStion between the open and referved; under its baneful enchantment, 
all are blabs alike. Indeed, feciecy, like every other exercife of prudence, re- 
quires a level calm of mind, which ebriety deitroys: and it is equally endan- 
gered by the tumult of joy, the ebullition of rage, or the diitraétion of 
anguifh. 

Thete are all adverfaries, which fecrecy ought either to fhun or to refit: 
but there are others with which it fhould capitulate. Though a fecret be one 
of the moft facred commiffions with which the mind can be charged—a commif- 
fion, which neither advantage fhould tempt, nor diftrefs force us to violate : yet 
on fomeoccafions, when the {afety of our country, of our religion, or our neigh. 
bour demands its expofure, then it muft fall a viétim to duty. But to duty 
every wife man, on fuch occafions, will have fecured honourable accefs ; as he 
will never affume the unconditional cuftody of any fecret. 

Hitherto we have confidered the want of fecreey: but it may, on the other 
hand, be carried too far, and degenerate into unneceflary clofenefs—a clofenefs, 
which, in fome conftitutions, is innate, and in others engrafted by the dread 
of thofe evils that attend the oppofite extreme. In which ever of thefe ways he 
became fo, Taciturno is now a man of impregnable referve. He makes a fecret of 
every thing, and guards it mof religioufly. Through all his condué, there 
reigns a myfterious privacy, which tells mankind, that he thinks them all 
traitors, with whom, tf he could exift without them, he would hold no commu- 
nication. By this fulpicious gloom, he excites the curiofity of every individual. 
Mankind, therefore, firtt attempt to dete& what he hides with fuch oftentation ; 
and when they have detected it, induftrioufly promulgate it. Thus every hour 
expoles his arcana toincreafing danger, and of courfe heightens his watchful te- 
nacity. 

People of Taciturno’s complexion often raife our laughter. ‘Thofe of the op- 
polite defcription may be loved ; thefe can be only trufted. Thofe, from being 
too fociable, injure fociety ; thefe hate it, and let it remain undifturbed. If 
thofe disjoin frievdthip; thefe never come within its bounds. The fufferings 
of thofe make them con‘cious of their failing, and in fome meafure may abate 
it; the fault of thefe, appearing to themfelves a merit, is tubborn and progref- 
five. Human excellence lies in a mean. The mean, then, cf theie two extremes, 
feems to be fecrecy concealed under open manners, which will iniure the love 
ef thofe whe cannct deteé&t the concealment, and the efteem ef thofe who can. 
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THE NEGRO EQUALLED BY FEW EUROPEANS. 
Continued from page 213. 


NE day a violent altercation arofe between Urban and myfelf. A female 
O nezro of his houfe offended him; I was prefent. Urban feized a whip, the 


common inftrument of the often unjuft wrath of the planters, and,in the prefent 


circumftance, too rigorous for a light offence. Urban prefented it tome, and or- 
dered me to chaftife the negro. * Command me,” faid I, with moderation, ** to do 
any thing for your fervice whichI can execute without bafenefs ; and I will perform 
it with zeal. But do not require me to lay my hands on a timid woman, whois alrea- 
dy athamed to have offended you." ** To chattife her who offends me, is to ferve 
me,"’ he aofwered hailtily. “ If the chaftifement be juft,” replicd I, “ exercife it 
yourfelf. It is not my duty to oppofe it.” “* Would you,” cried he with fury, 
**that I thould difhonour myfelf by raifing my hand againft her?” I think,” 
faid I, ** honour is not more wounded by executing, than by giving an uijut 
order ; but, be it as it may, honour is as dear to me 4s to you.” ** The honour of 
a flave ! the honour of a flave!"" repeated he, with irony. ‘It depends only on my 
own will to be no longer this flave, and I thank you for the remembrance,” [ 
replied with paffion. ** Had you always liftened to the honour of whieh you are 
now fo jealous, never would you have had the right to treat meas a flave.” ‘* Does 
the wretch reafon with me?” exclaimed he almoft fuffecated with rage. I faw 
him place himfelf in a menancing pofture. If, unfortunately, he had ftruck me, 
I had loft myfelf. I perceived the danger ; the door was open; I threw myfelf 
out, and fled, Father Bruno was my refuge; more ftrongly affected than ufu- 
al, our converfation led us far into the night. At length I took my leave, lit- 
tle fufpecting how long it would be before I thould return into his friendly 
houfe ; and far from forefeeing how much my friendfhip might coft him. 

When I returned, I learned that Urban was become calm ; and had forgot. 
ten, or feigned to forget, our altercation. Ferdinand had retired; I afcended to 
his apartment. The tender familiarity with which he honoured me, allowed me 
that liberty at every hour. I opened the door. I faw feveral trunks extended, 
and Ferdinand bufy in filling them. I cried out at this fight, ‘* Ah, this tells me 
the caufe of your forrew ! It is this, that you wih to conceal from me! You 
leave me! Oh God, at what a time!” “ It is too true,” anfwered he; * and 
would to God, I could conceal it even from myielf, I quit a mother, a lover, and 
atriend! but my father muft be obeyed.” * 1 lofe you,” faid I. “ Alas! what 
will become of me! Who will now preferve me from the fury of your father? 
At leat, your prefence taught me to fupport his injuries, Can I now an{wer for 
myfelf 2° ** Be yet patient,” faid he, ** for another year, I thal] rot be longer 
ablent. On my return, I fhall be united to Honorja. Her defign is to demand 
you of him, on the day of our marriage. Deceney will not permit him to refuie 
the requettin prefenee of both our families. I can give you no further comfort,” 
fuid he, embracing me; “ and is not fuch a hope, Itanoko, worth all that it 
will cuit. you to buy it? ** But cannot I go with you?” faid I, ** My father 
will not confent to that,”’ faid he. ** T have propofed it to him, I have long fince 
depotited with Bruno the two thouland crowns which you returned on the day 
of the revolt. It will be a refource, Bruno will never abandon you: and Hono- 
14, think you that fhe wiil ever forget you ?” 

He made tome vainefforts to confole ime. I faw he had reafon on his fide; yee 
it was of no ayail, This fatal departure was to me the fignal of all my future 
milerics, J could not yet forefee them ; I could not even fufpe& them; but I telr 
them; and, by a fentsment, which was inconceivable to myfelf, while I would 
have given my blood ta have followed Ferdinand, I faw the accomplifhment of that 
very wih would haye caufed new anguihh to me. It feemed, as it my heart would 
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have been torn from me, had I been driven from St. Domingo, I avow it to my 
fhame: { know not if this terror had not as much fhare in my diftrefs as the 
Jofs of Ferdimand. Be it that we have prefentiments of ili; or rather that the 
active imagination of man is like a glais which reproduces, under a thoufand 
furms, the chagrins of the foul, who, the dupe of this illufion, fancies the {ees 
into futurity ; for my part, it has rarely happened, that this ftrange feeling hag 
mot given me alarms, previous to all the gieat events of my life. It foreran the 
battle, the hour of my flight to Urban’s veffel, the confpiracy of the negroes: 
it prefled upon me now, and it did not deccive me. 

I concealed not from Ferdinand the involuntary contradiction of my fenti- 
ments. He attributed this to the tumultuous {cenes through which 1 had _paifed, 
fince my feparation from Amelia, and which had dettroyed the natural equili- 
brium of my mind. We pafled the night in mutual condolence. Alas! he was 
more courageous than I, while he fuffered more. I was only to be deprived or a 
friend ; he of a friend and a lover. He informed me, that has father being about 
to quit commerce, was fending him to France, to wiud up fome affairs which 
were intiicate, and required the preience of one of them. He hoped 2 whoia 
year would not be neceflary for this purpofe, asd that he fhould probably re- 
turn fooner than he had given me reafon to expect. 

All was ready. The day of his departure arrived ; the failors of the veflel, 
in which he was to embark, came to carry away his luggage, and informed him 
that the wind was fair. At thele words, melting into tears, I precipitated my- 
felf into his arms, ** Cherifh,”’ cried he, ** the principles, which we have culti 
vated together, Thefe will confole and {uftain you ; they will betriend you more 


powerfuily than I. Be faithful to them ; they will not abandon you to matery.”” i 


We held each other long embraced without f{peaking. He fnatched himieit fiom 
my arms. ** Carry my homage to Honoris,” {aid he ; ** refpect her, the las pro. 
mifed me to waich over your happiaefs.”” 

He went to ihe apartment of his father, who wifhed to conduét him on board, 
They went out filently, to {pare the tender heart of madam Urban the pain of 
a farewell. I followed them, Usban, dextrous at diflimulation, appeared to have 
forgotten our quarrel of the preceding morning. He fpoke to me with gentle- 
nefs. We tock a boat, from the port, and were foon on board the veffel, She 
was slready under way ; we remained but an infant in her. I feized the hand 
of Ferdinand. I laid it on my heart; it was the only action of which I was ca- 
pable. His father embiaced him twenty times. He loved bim pafiionately, We 
defcended into our boat ; foon were we tar fromthe fhip, which already pro- 
eteded rapidly. Urban, who had fat down to conceal his tears (the only tears 
which he was ever feen to fhed) turned his head ; ftill perceived his fon; ftietch- 
ed out his arms toward him, tiil diftance hid him from his fight. Lt was his lat 
adieu s never was he to fee him more. 

Inftead of returning to land, Urban fhowed our rowers a Spanith veffel, 
which was anchored at fome dittauce; and ordered them to conduct us to her. 
I took little notice of the order ; yet I faw the vifit was premeditated; for the 
captain was on deck, ready to receive Urban. I had never obferved this man to 
be ainong his acquaintance: tli: connexion furprifed, but did not 
Urban faid “* Captain, I have jult bid farewell to my fon, who has tailed for 
France; and I am come to breaktali with you, and to feek fome amusement, 
that may diffipate my reflexions.”’ ‘* You ave very welcome,” replied the cap- 
tain, conducting him into the cabin. As for me, I fat down upon the deck ; and 
there, without reftraint ceiivered myfelf up to grief, 

In about an hour, a fervant of the Spaniard informed me, that my prefence 
was required in the cab’n, 1 rofe and cntered. Uiban, the captain, and tome 
oflicers, were converfing in the Spanith language 5 which Urban {poke extremes 
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ly well. When he perceived me, he faid in French, with an air of familiar com- 
plaifance (which he fo well knew to ufe on occafions) ‘* my poor Itanoko, you 
are as forrowful as I am; but you will not refufe to give thefe gentiemen an 
idea of your talents, to repay them for therkind reception of me. Come, take 
this harp; touch it, and accompany it with your voice.” ‘ You know I am 
fcarecly in a condition te fing,” faid 13 ** but there is nothing I will not do to 
oblige you.’ “ Except to beat my negro woman,” anfwered he. I was filent. 
I faw him fmile and wink at the Spanifh captain. ‘Is it poffible he cam have 
informed him?” faid I to myfelf. ** Then thefe Europeans have net the fame 
“modefty as we. A negro would not {peak fo willingly ef bis fhame. 
I took tre harp. I ran over a prelude ; then, fang the{e couplets. 
Melodions lyre, that erft could yield 
Impaffion'’d founds, in friendfhip’s praifg 
Heneeforth be mute; er be my grief 
Henceforth the fubject of thy laye. 
The gen’rous at, the gratefui heart, 
Thy favourite theme no longer be; 
For he, for whom thou'rt wont to fwell, 
No longer hears thy harmony. t 


Nezle& and filence be thy doom ; 
Nor chear the night, nor wake the mora. 
Tn joylefs apathy remain, 
Like me, defponding and forlorn. 
Thy dulcet fong no more muft breathe 
The mingling chords of mirth and glee; 
For he, for wham thou'rt wont to (well, 
No longer hears thy harmony. 


When I had ceafed, they covered me with eulogiums. They praifed my Voice, 
the facility of my execution, and the expreffion of the couplets. ‘* I have never 
heard them,” faid Urban; ** from whence did you take them ?”* ** I made them 
for the eccafion,” anfwered I. “* What! extempore?” cried all the company. 
«© That is impoflible,” added Urban. * There is no great merit in it,” returned 
I, “* when I have juft bid your fon farewell.” Then the applaufes were redou- 
bled. Such are im general the Europeans. A {park of talents throws them into 
enthufafin. 

But at Pais this {pecies of extacy is no more than a mode. Thefe ephemerons, 
pretty (ometimes, ufually infipid, are received with tvanfport: efpecially by the 
women. But how? while the finger or reciter of his own verfes fimply ime 
agines the whole circle have but one ear for him, the miftre(s of the houfe trifles 
with her dog—a young abbé fatirizes the head-dre{s of madam the counte/s—a 
petit-meitre contemplates in a glafs the brillant reflexion of his buttons, or 
turns over the numerous toys of his watch—aad a fine wit inceflantly banithes 
filence, by requiring it from the whole company ; while a favourite phyfician 
avails himéelf of thefe moments, to write the {candal of the morning on the ta- 
blets of a hypochondriac lady. The finger (or reciter) ceales; it is the fignal ; 
benifhied attention flies back, like lightning. Ft is charming, delicious, divine! 
The chorus thakes the houfe almoft to the foundation. One et thefe complai- 
fant ladies, in the courte of a day, vifited ten houfes with one of thefe amiable 
ftanza manufacturers. Ten times he fung, ten times the intreated a copy of the 
verfes which caufed her fuch raptures. One evening, an abbé looked over her 
port-folio. * Ah!” faid the, © there are ten iongs of fuch-a-one! read, read ! 
each is more beautiful than another, Ah what an imexhauftible genius!” He 
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opened, read, They were ten copies of the fame fong. How many enormous re. 
putations have no other origin ! 

My couplets had a merit, which I was far from fufpe&ting. They exaaly 
fuited the defigns of Urban. I ought to have doubted the extraordinary kind- 
nefs he lavifhed on mes but I was fo occupied with. my forrow, as to pay 
little attention to what paffed around me. He {poke a few words to the captain, 
who anfwered only by ftriking the hand of Urban. Soon after we returned to 
the port. My firft care was to vifit Honoria, I found her opprefled with forrow; 
and her tears renewed mine. She withed to be informed of every thing that Fer. 
dinand had done or faid, till the moment of his departure. She feared, that I 
fhould hide even the leaft gefture from her; and again, again, and again, the 
made me repeat the fame things. I {poke, by chance, of our vifitto the Spani- 
ard, and of what had paffed in the fhip. Honoria heard me with furprife, and 
was long loft in thought. ‘* Do you know tp what this vilit tends ?” faid the. 
*« No,” anfwered I ; * it does not affect me.” * But I am not fo tranquil,” re. 
turned Honoria, She faid no more on this fubjeé&t ; and foon after difmiffed me. 

Her obfervation furprifed me. I could not conceive the meaning of it. The 
carefies of Urban cogtinued. They feemed even to increafe ; and this aftonithed 
me more than the language of Henoria. In the mean while, the Spanifh cap. 
tain came to the houfe. I remarked, that he went away difpleafed: and fome e- 
pithets, which he beftowed on Urban, led me to fuppofe, that there was fome 
mifunderftanding between them, in their commercial concerns. I was not des 
ceived : but little did I fufpe&t the fpecies of commerce which was the fubje& 
of their quarrel. On the third day, {carcely had I arifen, when I was informed 
that a perfon afked for me. 1 defcended from my chamber, and found a ftranger 
with Urban. “ Are you called Itanoko ?” faid he to me. ** Yes,” I anfwered. 
** It is he of whom you fpoke ?” faid he to Urban.—** The fame.” After thefe 
two queltions, the ftranger fat down at a table; took a pen, and wrote fome 
lines.- When he had finifhed, he prefented the paper to Urban, who read and 
put it into his pocket. It is perfeétly right,” faid Urban. Then the ftranger 
took fome finall papers out of his pocket- book ; while Urban fat down at the table, 
and wrote in his turn. Having finifhed, he made a fign tothe ftranger, who ap- 
proached, and read the writing to himfelf. ** It is well,” {aid he, placing the fmall 
papers which he held in his hand, on the table and adding, ‘one, two, three, four, 
five, all at fight on the bank of Bourdeaux,”” He folded the paper which Ur- 
ban had written, and placing it in his pocket-book, took his hat and cane, and 
withed Urban a good morning ; then faid to me, ‘* come, Itanoko.”’ ** Whi- 
ther ?” anfwered J. * Follow the gentleman,” faid Urban with a compofed 
Jook. I fuppofed there was fome commiffion for me to execute; and I went out 
with him. 

I followed him a long time, without his fpeaking to me. He walked very 
fwiftly. We went outof the city ; and when we had advanced-about five hun- 
dred paces into the country, he faid tome: ‘* Undoubtediy you know all Ur- 
ban’s people ?”—** Perfeétly, Gr.” ** Obferve then,” added he, ‘if there be 
any, who follow us.” I cat my eyes as far as my view could extend, and faid 
to him, ** I do not perceive one.” He then ftepped up to a garden gate, which 
was near us ; and opening it with a key, we entered into a very pleafant 
{pot of ground, at the further end of which was a {mail houfe. We went into 
this houfe, and he ordered breakfaft. He made me fit befide him, and invited 
me to partake with him. This conduét, fo uncommon in the American ifles, furs 
prifed, but did not difconcert me. I placed myfelf at the table without ceremony, 
already prejudiced in favour of my holt: fo true is it, that a fingle getture, a 
word, is fufficient to produce this fentiment. And why? becauie the joul often 
paints itfelf by a trifle, 
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He {poke of indifferent things during breakfaft. I anfwered him with an 
honeft freedeum ; and he Jaid, ** You are worthy to bethe pupil of Ferdinand.” 


“Then you koow Ferdinand ?” faid I, No,” faid he; * this a5 the fecond: 


time I have been in che houfe of M. Urban ; and yefterday was the firft ; but 
Ihave heard of his ton’s worth.” It was to place me in my career ; and I cele- 
brated my friend, my benefactor. * You are an honeft lad,” faid he, rifing and 
ftriking me on the fhoulder. He then went to a defk, which was in the room, 
and fat down to write a letter. I thought it was this for which I had to wait. 
A book was near me. I took itup, and retired to a window to amufe myfelf, 

When he had finiihed his letter, he rang the bell, and a negro appeared. He 
whifpered to him, gave him the letter, and the domeftic went out. Then he ap- 
proached me, and renewed the converiation of our breakfait time. I began to 
wonder, that he did not difinifs me; but, as I was perfeétly fatisfied, I did not 
exprefsmy furprife, In about two hours, he looked at his watch. ‘¢ It is nears 
ly noon,” faid he, ** I muft goto the ‘change. He prepared to go out; and I 
to follow him. His cook entered. ** Do not expect me to dinner,” faid he. 
«© T fhall not return till fix inthe evening. Take good care of Itanoko, and ene 
deavour to amufe him.” * But fir,’ faid Ito him, with an air, which marked 
my embarraflment—** and M. Urban, fir" ——** M. Urban,” aniwered he with 
afmile, ‘‘is no way uneafy on your account. Do you alfobe without inqui- 
etude. This day is not, perhaps, the leaft happy of your life. He left me.” 

«© Whatcan he mean? What can this myttery be defigned to veil ? Yet 
why alarm myfelf ?”’ faid I, after fome moments filence. This man has per 
feétly the airof honour; norare he and M. Urban obliged to confide their fe- 


# crets with me. Shall I be pardoned this little vanity ? but this circumftance of 


my life perhaps beft proves the uprightnefs of my character. I had fo little 
fear of treachery, notwithftanding the dreadful inftances I had experienced, fo 
little did it enter into my mind, that even Urban, for fome vile gain, could for- 
get the facred engagements which he had to the man who had faved his life, and 
to his fon, whofe deareft friend this man was, that I had not the flighreft fufpi- 
cion, although the truth was palpable. Such too was my candour, that, if this 
fufpicion had arifen, I fhould at that time have driven it away as a crime. My 
only fear, in feparating from Ferdinand, had been, that the morefe temper of 
Urban would too often inform me of the horror of unjuft flavery. My alarms 
had never proceeded further. 

I therefore patiently waited the return of my unknown friend. I entered into 
converfation with his domeitics. He had but three, the two whom I had feen, 
and an old free negro, who amufed himéfelf in cultivating the garden. Thefe good 
people talked to me in their mafter’s praife, as if they had long known me: an 
eulogium which is never deceitful. They informed me, that his name was 
Duménil; that he was a broker of the “change. ‘* Every other broker is im- 
menfely rich,” faid one of them tome: ‘as to him, this houle is his only 
wealth. He has, however, as much employment as any of them: but he exer- 
cifes it with a probity little known here.” The houfe was pretty—but without 
any magnificence. The furniture, and every thing around it, had the enchanting 
ar of propriety. While they led me throughout the whole, I endeavoured to 
recollect the face of the old negro; for his countenance did not feem unknown 
tome. ** I think I have feen you betore,” fuid I tohim. “ Certainly,” aniwered he, 


“often at father Bruno’s.”” ** Now I remember,” replied 1: ** and is he known 


to M. Duménil ?”” ** Yes,” faid he, “ heis M. Duménii's moft intimate friend, 
and alfo the beft I have in the world, He placed me inthis houfe. We have 
travelled together ; for he was not always aneccichaftic. But when he entered 
into holy orders, we were obliged to feparate.”” 

«J am now more convinced,” faid I to myfell, “that I have no caufe for 
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apprehenfion, fince hereisa friend of father Bruno’s. I paffed my day without 
wearinefs ; but not without conjectures concerning the caufe, which could have 
eonduéted me to this houfe. I hazarded fome words to thefe domeftics, which 
were defigned as queftions; but they led to no explications. I judged by their 
an{wers that they knew as little of the myftery as mytelf. As they returned to 
the themeof their mafter’s virtues, I expreffed my furprife, that he had not ta. 
ken acompanien to his bofom. ‘ He has never been willing,” aid the old negro, 
e}though frequent advantageous opportunities have prefented themfelves. He 
has @ brother, of whom he has not heard thefe twenty years. I have no doubt 
he isdead: but my mafter enjoys the chimeiical hope of feeing him again ¢ 
and it is to preferve the unmixed right of dividing his little fortune with him, 
that has made him decline every engagement.”’ 

Duménil returned at fix, as he had promifed ; and I faw him again with plea. 
fure. The difcourfe of his people had confirmed my fentiments of efteem for him, 
and it was already almoft friend fhip with which he infpired me. 

He enquired, with goodnefs, how I had pafled the day ; and I informed him 
with gratitude. ‘* You have been with good people,” feid he, “ who obey me 
joyfully.” “It is that you command them with gentlenefs,” anfwered I; 
** which is not the mode in this country.” * You are right,” {aid he * and I 
am not among the laft who pity the fufferings of your countrymen.”” * Are 
they without a remedy ?”’ faid I to him. “ I believe they are,"’ replied he, “ till 
the fupreme authority of the mother country fhall interfere, and remove the evil. 
I will add, that depravity of manners is the fountain of thatevil: while the 
refources of Juxury are found in your flavery, not a link§ef your chains fhall 
be lightened.” 

Night was come. ** This is the hour,” faid he, “ to give you fome infight 
into the bufinefs of thisday. Your patience has been fufficiently proved ; follow 
me.” ‘I refpected you too much,” anfwered I, “ to queftion you; and I have 
been without any uneafinefs.” I {poke the truth : however, I felt a ftrong cu- 
riofity to pierce through the myftery, which had furrounded me fince morning. 

We left the garden, and took the road to thecity. After running through 
feveral ftreets, Duménil knocked at the door of an elegant houfe. My thoughts 
were fo much Occupied, that I did not recolleé&t the houfe. We entered. 
What was my furprife! Honoria was the firft perfon who prefented herfelf to 
me. “Aht” cried I, * by what happinefs—Why did you not inform me 
that it was hereI was expected. I would have come inthe morning.” ** That 
was precifely the thing we did not wifh,” anfwered Honoiia, with a fmile. 
** Madam,” faid Duménil, ‘I have brought Itanoko fafeto you. At pre- 
fent you have no further call for my fervices; and I take my leave of you.” 
«* How,” faid Honoria, ‘* won't you ftay, and fup with us?’ “ No, I thank 
you,” anfwered he ; ** you know how much fatigue I have had during the day ; 
I muft take a little repofe.”” He bowed, and retired. 

I cannot, at prefent, develope ail the events of this day: fuffice it, that in 
this thort {pace, friendthip had done every thing that it could, to fave me, and 
every thing that might have produced my utter deftruétion. 

“ Why,” faid I, “am I with Honoris? or rather, why in the houfe of her 
father, M. de C ? Why not conducted in the morning ? Why not re- 
turned to Urban?” Honoria had too much goodnefs net to hear my queftions 
patiently. ** You fhall know every thing,” faid the ; ** but not now : an indif- 
cretion on my part might place your lifein denger; judge, if I mult not be fi- 
lent. J¢ was my duty todo what I have dene. Let that fatisfy you. Suffer 
yourfelf to be over-ruled, and know, that all depends upon your obedience.” 

Her father appeared, ina little time. He carefed me with friendthip, and 
Spoke to the fame purpofeas his daughter, He himfif fhowed me the apart- 
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ment in which I wasto fleep forthis night. With pleafure I found there all my 
effects : they were confiderable, but were dear to me only as I had received them 
entircly trom the goodnefsof Ferdinand, I was nowconvinced, that I had quit. 
ted Urban forever, I found myfelf with friends, who would prote& me tll the 
return of Ferdinand. It was the fole with of my heart. 

For the firft time, I fufpeéted that Urban had foldme. ‘ The defpicable Ur- 
ban,” {aid I, * refpe&ts nothing: to whom has he fold me? To Honoria’s fa- 
ther ? Has he, then, fuch little fenfibility as to brave the filent reproaches of 
his fon? of her, who muft be his daughter ? and, in fhort, of myfelf.” 

A domeflic drew me from thefe reflexions. Honoria demanded my prefence. 
Her father was in the room with her. . “ My friend,” faid this reipeétable okt 
man, * let not the propofitionI have to make, alarm you. Indefpite of my 
age, my credit, and the general efteem with which Iam honoured, you could 
fcarcely remain here without danger, It is your intereft and our’s, that thofe, 
who know you, and Urban above all, fhould lofe every trace of you for fome 
time.” ** What can this mean ?”” faidI to mylelf; “*is it not then tothem 
be has fold me?” 

“« Fifteen leagues from hence,” continued M.de C——, “I have a planta- 
tion at the foot ef the mountains, which feparate us from the Spanith part of 
this country. Itis a folitary place; there you will be far from all obfervation. 
You will beuadifturbed, and at liberty to yield yourfelf, without referve, to your 
tafte for ftudy. I have taken particular care of that obje&t ; and hothiag thalk 
be wanting to render you comfortable. My daughter and I wili fometimes vifit 
you. Time will flide away: it will lead Ferdinand back tous; then this {pe- 
cies of exile will ceafe, and affairs will take a very different afpe&t.” ** What- 
ever it may coft me,”’ faid I, ** to be feparated fiom fuch friends, command : I 
ain rendy to obey you.” ** Well,” replied he, ** take a fhort repofe. A negro, who 
is in my greateft confidence, has received my orders. You will depart together 
befove day. I have charged him with my inftrudtions for the overfeer of this plans 
tation, You wiil receive fiom him thefame attentions which you would here with 
us.”” ** But," faid 1, fmiling, ** have you not the complaifance to diicovera fe- 
cret, which begins to intereft me? May I not know” ——** To what purpole ?”* 
faid Honoria: ‘* to torment you, without any benefit. Ata future day, you thall 
Jaugh at what now afflits you. Then leave to friends, who know events better 
than you, the care of guiding you.” 

Compelled to filence by this anfwer, I kiffed the hand of Honoria, and took 
my leave of her father. ** Be not uneafy,” faid he, as he embraced me: * while 
I live, whide my daughter fhall live, we will preferve you, for the {uke of 
Ferdinand.” 

At three in the morning, the negro awakened me. We ftept into a poft-chaife 
and departed. We weve at the diftance of three leagues from the city, when day 
appeared. My conductor was pleafed with the {peed we had made. He feared 
(as I have fince known) being purfued by thote trom whom the carriage, al- 
though with M. de C—-——"s_ arms on it, would net have been abie to protect 
me. This negro was an hone man, and very worthy of his mafter’s attachment. 
He was born on the Gold coast, and had been brought a child to St. Domin- 
go. The mother of NM. de C had bought him, and made a prefent of 
him to her fon. They were of the fame age. M. de C afterwards “weng 
into the Eaft India company’s fervice. This negro followed him in various cam- 
paigns ; and, in one engagement, was happy enough to fave his maiter’s life. 
Hs immediate liberty had been his juft recompenfe ; but he had no ambition be- 
yond the happincfs of pafling his lite with the maa whom he regarded as a 
triend, rather than a matter. 

We arrived tag sams gay at the plantation, My condudtgr delivered his im- 
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ftruétions to the overfeer, and enjoined him to adhere ftri€tly to them. I was 
thown into a very agreeable apartment ; and, after fome refrefhment, laid me 
down to repofe. My conduétor, who had taken his leave of me, fet off, early 
the next morning, for the city. 

I paffed near five months in this abode with fome tranquillity. On one fide, 
was prefented to the view a confiderable chain of mountains, and vaft thades of 
dark forefts ; the afylum of negroes, who fometimes feek or liberty far from 
their tyrants, and find only famine and death : on the other fide, a fandy, de. 
fert plain, which feparated thefe poffeffions from other cantons. Thus was form. 
ed a narrow traét of land, which was watered by a ftream that flowed from the 
mountains. The phyfical pofition of this plantation, the burning fand and for. 
my mountains that enclofed it, even the awful filence which hung over the 
place, all fsemed to have detached from the reft of nature the field of a virtuous 
man. 

Here, for the firft time, I faw Theodore de C , the unworthy brother 

of Honoria. Here, far from his father’s eyes, he came, with the companions of 
his riots, to give free {cope to his irregular paflions ; but that, which chiefly fer. 
ved him in thefe excefles, was the criminal complaifance of the overfeer. 1 had 
time to develope the character of this man. He was one of thofe, whom crimes 
have banifhed from their native country and driven into a foreign land, where 
they fpread the vices with which they are infef&ted. Aided by a certain ipecies 
of talents, and lying recommendations, he had been intreduced to M. ce 
Cc 3 he had obtained the management of this plantation; and covering 
‘his rapines with an apparent zeal for the fervice of his matter, he advanced to 
wards fortune by a way unhappily too much frequented. His yoke was a ycke 
of iron for the poor negroes. The labour of thefe unfortunate people would net 
have been immoderate, had they only to fatisfy M. de C ; tor be 
was a gentle mafter. But they were compelled to exceed the bounds he had pre. 
fcribed, to gratify the avaricious extortions of the agent. It may feem aftonifh- 
ing, that their complaints fhould not have reached the ears of M. de C 
but thofe, who have fuffered, will know how timid an oppreffed man is, and 
how powerful is the oppreffor. ‘The proprietor arrives. The agent never quits 
him. He points out thofe, whofe fpirit he fears, as feditious flaves. If they dare 
to fpeak, the proprietor (already prejudiced) gives little attention ; and, as foon 
as he is at a diftance, rigorous chaftifement gratifies the vengeance of the exaf- 
perated overfeer. Yet, in this will be feen too faithful a pifture of the greater 
part of the plantations. Thus too often thefe mafters abandon the fate of a 
portion of innocent humanity, to men, who, by new crimes, recover, at an ex- 
tremity of the world, the importance which former crimes had forfeited in their 
native country. The age of M. de C prefaged to the overfeer a nev 
reign; and by flattering the paflions of the young Theodore, he endeavoured 
to ftrengthen himfelf in his poft. His ambition went a flep further: by multi- 
plied loans, which ferved the diffipation of the unhappy youth, he hoped, at the 
death of the father, to pofle/s himfelf of this part of the inheritance ; and thus 
to become matter, after having been a defpicable valet. 

I was confirmed in my firft {ufpicions of this man’s policy, by the: obferva- 
tion of fome negroes, who were pieafed to make me the confidant of ther 
gri€évances, The pity, which I could neither refu'e to them, nor difguife, ren- 
dered me the objeét of the overfeer’s hatred. He alfo feared me as a dangerous 
witnefs of his conduc, who might foon unveil it to M. de C - But bit 
orders refpeéting me were {o poiitive, that he dared neither drive me from the 
the place, nor even difoblige me. 

Thecdore at firft regarded me only as a young man, who would ferve as 3 
sompanicn for his irvegularities. He had not the ufual prejudice of the Eurc- 
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ropeans, who think they difhonour themfelves by admitting us to their fociety : 
but it was debauchery alone gave him this apparent philofophy. It depended then 
folely on my pleafure to be always with him : but his amufements were too far 
removed from my tafte, to permit me to accept of an equality, to which my 
principles muft have been facrificed: I ftood aloof, with a rveferve which my fi- 
tuation feemed to require: and I was proud to have preferved my inclinations 
pure, and net to have {tained the dignity of man by the condition of flavery. 
(To be continued.) 
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Efay on the influence of religion in civil fociety. By the rev. Thomas Reefe, A. M. 
paftr of the third prefbyterian congregation in Salem, South Carolina. Written 
anno 17%5.—Continued from page 205. 


RUMBER XV. 


F religion be of that importance to the ftate, which we have been endeavour- 

ing to prove, it certainly merits the public attention: and thofe, who are 
engaged in the arduous and important tafk of government, ought to avail them- 
felves of its force, to give vigour to the operation, and facilitate the execution, 
of wife and wholefome laws. The moft intelligent of my readers will perhaps blame 
me for taking fo much pains, to prove what very few either doubt or deny. To 
this I can only fay, that, how well foever the truths infifted upon are known and 
believed, it is clear they have been too much over-looked : and if what has been 
offered, may ferve, in any meafure, to draw the public attention to this impor- 
tant object, I fhall not regret the labour I have beftowed. Al! our politicians 
will readily grant, that the morality of the people is a matter of no {mall mo- 
ment, efpecially in republics: but many of them feem to forget the infeparable 
connexion between religion and morality. They appear not fufficiently fenfible, 
how impoffible it is, to preferve purity of morals among the people at large, even 
in the lax political fenfe of that expreflion, without a fenfe of ieligion. A com- 
plete morality, independent of all religion, is merely vifionary ; and never, in faét, 
exifted. It is the dream of theory {pinners, and the unmeaning language of petty 
profligate politicians. The neceflity of morality to the commonwealth being 
ence granted, the neceflity of religien will unavoidably follow ; and certainly that 
which is neceflary, not only to the well-being, but to the very exiftence of ci- 
vil feciety, muft be worthy the attention of civil rulers. Without entering into 
any difpute relative to the power of civil magiftrates in religious concerns, we 
Jay it down as certain, that they may do much for the fupport and encou- 
sagement of religion, without the leaft encroachment on the prerogatives of thofe, 
who are more immediately entrufted with the government of the church. They 
may, and ought to do auch by their pious example, which, in perfons of high 
sank and authority, has an amazing weight and influence. They may, without 
any invafion of the rights of confcience, take meafures for the inftruétion of fub- 
jeéts in the important do&trnes and precepts of chriftianity, which fo evidently 
tend to the fafety of the body politic, If meafures of this nature were ever ne- 
eeflary in any government, they are foin the united ftates. Great numbers oF 
eur citizens are ignorant of religion toa degree, which is equally aftonifhing 
and deplorable. Whole fettlements may be found, where but very few can fe 
much as read the fcriptures. There are fome hundreds,—one might venture te 
fay, fome thoufands—of young perfons growing up among us, almott as igne- 
rant of the God who made them, as the Hottentots of Africa. Inftru€ted in neo 
ene duty, which they owe either to God or man, is it reafonable to fuppofe, they 
will ever become good citizens or ufeful members of the community? Brought 
Bp, as many of them are, in the moft abject poverty, and the imsit « nya. 
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idlenefs, and taught no kind of employment, by which they can procure an 
honeft fubfiftence; mutt we not expect they will prove pefts of fociety? Re. 
ftruined by no obligations ef virtue or religion, ftimulated by want, and fharpen. 
ed by keen neceflity, they give us but too much reafon to expeét, that in maturer 
years, they will be confpicuous for their vices, immorality, and difhonefty. Do 
we not find in faét, that thofe fettlements, where idlenefs, ignoranee, and irreli- 
gion, moft prevail, are at once the feminaries and afylums of public offenders? 
Here the laws are not executed at all, or with the greateft difficulty: and in 
fome of them, the people are {carcely one degree above downright barbarifm, 
Is there any other method to bring them out of this flate, and make them ho. 
net and worthy citizens, but the diffufing knowledge among them, and inftruc. 
ting their children in the principles of religion and morality ? And is net this an 
object worthy of the public attention? Exclufive of that compaffion to the fouls 
of men, which fhouid ftrongly operate with thofe who profefs themfelves chrif- 
tians, our own peace and happinefs as a political body evidently requive it. If pa. 
rents either cannot, or will not provide for, and educate their children ina pro. 
pes manner, it would certainly be juft and expedient, to take them out of their 
hands, and have them brought up in fuch a way, as might afford fome ration- 
al profpeé&t of ther being ufe‘ul to fociety. This would be, at once, an act of 
charity and compaffion to the children, and highly beneficial te the ftate. 

One principal reaion, why igncrance is fo prevalent among our citizens, is the 
want of public teachers, properly qualified, to inftru€t them in the doétrines 
and precepts of chriftianity. If our country were properly fupplied with able, 

‘ pious, and faithful minitters, this would, doubtlefs, be one of the moft promif- 
ing means to diffufe religious knowledge, ftem the torrent of vice, and promote 
the practice of piety and virtue. Without attempting to prove, I make no feru- 
pe boldly to affirm, that the presching of the gofpel, inits genuine purity and 
fimplicity, is the mof powerful mean to reform the manners of mén, If fo, is 
it reafonable to expect, that a reformation will take place, while this mean is 
negle&ted ? Can we rationally hope, that a fenfe of religion will be kept alive 
in the hearts of men, when there zre none among them, whofe ftated bufinefs it 
is, to explain its doétrines, and inculcate its precepts ? It is the appointment’ of 
the great Author of our religion, that there fhould be fuch an order of men. 
And when they condu& themfelves with that gravity and dignity, which be- 
come their office—when they are zealous, aftive, and diligent, in preaching, 
inftruéting, reproving—and, by their holy and exemplary lives, give weight and 
influence to their doétrines—we are authorifed to expect the moft falutary ef- 
fests from their miniltrations. Had we a fufficient number of fuch clergymen 
fixed in the different parts of the united ftates, it would be a fingular bleffing, 
and greatly facilitate the execution of our laws. Were’ this the cafe, we might 
expeét, that our citizens would be more generally enlightened in the nature and 
end of government, and the feveral duties they owe to fociety, and more fenf- 
ble of the neceffity of order in the body politic, and of fubmiffion to all thofe 
civil ordinances, which are fubfervient to the common good.—Virtue would be 
more countenanced and promoted, vice more di‘couraged, and a ftronger curb 
Jaid on the licentious and profane. 

But how are fuch clergymen to be obtained ? how fupported ?—Here refts 
the grand difficulty. We do not take upon us to diftate. We point out the in- 
fluence of religion on civil fociety—the need we have of that influence ; and give 
one reafon, why we are fo deficient in the knowledge and practice of chirif 
tianity. : 

It may, however, be obferved, that the moft probable means of furnifhing 
our country with ufeful paftors, is to promote learning, and educate pious and 
prom¥ing youths among ourfelves, The encouragement of literature, on this, 
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and many other accounts, fhould be confidered as a very capital obje& of public 
attention in America. It is neither for our honour, nor our interett, to have our 
learned departments filled up with foreigners. How far this is the cafe none can 
be ignorant. In fome of the fouthern ftates, there is {carccly a fingle clergyman, 
who is a native. Of thefew minifters in thefe ftates, it is to be lamenied, that 
fome are not fo well qualafied, in point of literature, as the importance of their 
office would require. Some of thefe are, no doubt, uleful: but if their learn- 
ing equalled their piety and zeal, they would certainly be much more fo; and 
religion would be more folid and rational, than it is at prefent, in many places. 
The moft able and judicious of thefe are fenfible of the difadvantages they la- 
bour under, and lament their want of a liberal education : but at the fame time, 
urge the difficulty of obtaining it, dnd the deplorable ignorance which pre- 
vails, as their excufe for afluming the charaéter of public inftru€tors. And in 
truth, confidering the ftate of learning to the fouthward, and the {carcity of reli- 
gious teachers, this argument appears to me to have ro {mall weight. If fuch 
preachers were capable of nothing further than to inculcate the doétrine of a 
future ftate—and prefs upon men the neceffity of moral and focial duties, even 
this would be of no {mall utility to the ftate. It requires but littl knowledge to 
inftruét many of our citizens ; and thofe, who can only read the {criptures in their 
own language, may do much good in many parts of the country, by teaching 
the grofsly ignorant, and reforming the notorioufly vicious. After all, it mutt 
be confefled, that they would be much more ufcful, were their knowledge more 
enlarged, and their education more liberal: and if a method could be deviled, to 
make learning cheap and convenient, this would be more generally the cafe. 
This is the point, at which we ought to aim, and the moft {pirited efforts fhould 
be made for this purpofe. While learning continues fo expenfive, as it is at pre- 
fent among us, we cannot expect it to become general. ‘The more opulent only 
will be able to give their fons a liberal education: and there is little pro'abi ity 
that any confiderzble number of thefe will devote themfelves to the fervice of the 
church*, 


NUMBER XVI, 


T is the opinion of many, that the beft way to fupply ourfelves with clergy- 
men, is to encourage their emigration from Greet Biitain and Ireland. Ia 
our provincial ftate, this plan was not altogether ineligible. but, in our prefent cir- 
cumitances, I think there are ftreng political objeGtions againft it. An important 
revolution has taken place. We are now an independent people, and have re- 
jected the government of Great Britain, as equaliy odious and intolerable. 
Thote men, whom it is propofed to bring in among us, are the fubjeéts of king 
George II1 ; and, in jufticeto them, it is to be fuppofed they are loyal fubjects. 
Their education has a deep tin&ure of the government, under which they 
have lived. They have been brought up, with that predile&tion for monzr- 


NOTE. 


* If, as fome think, our governments tend to ariftocracy, were learning pro- 
perly diffufed, it might, I think, ferve to counteract this tendency in fome mea- 
ure. In arepublic, offices of high tru and preferment ought to be rotatoiy, and 
diffufed as mush as poffible. If learning be confined to a tewof the mott wealthy, 
it will naturally tend to keep thefe offices ina few hands : the confequence of whica 
will be, that the rich and learned few will rule and opprefs the poor and ignorent 
wiany. Every proud politic arifocrat knows, that if he can keep a people in po- 
verty and ignorance, he can ride them atplealuve ; and will therefore fKeenver tly 
oppole every attempt of the legifliture, to put learning upon fuch a footing, that 
it may be acquived by thofe of lower rank. 
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chy, and that fuperftitious reverence for royalty, and the high-founding title of 
king, which is ufual in regal governments. Can we reafonably expedt, that men 
of this defcription will generally have the fame ftrong attachment to our country, 
‘the fame high refpeét for our republican forms of government, as thofe who are 
educated among us, and have imbibed the principles and fpirit of freedom and in- 
dependence, with the milk of their mothers ? have we any ground to hope, that 
they will thow the fame zeal, for the fupport and profperity of our free conftitu- 
tions, as the natives of America, whofe fathers have fuffered fo much for their 
eftablifhment ? Bi hal 

“Some of thefe gentlemen, who have ventured to crofs the Atlantic, fince the 
eftablifhment of peace, and are now in quelt of fettlements among us, make 
no fcruple te declare their hatred and contempt of our government ; and to ex- 
prefs their great regret that the revolution ever took place. ‘* Better,” fay they, 
«* we had ftill continued our connexion with England :—we would have now been 
a much more happy people.” That they fhould hold fuch language is not at all 
furprifing. It is the natural refult of their education, and of the prejudices which 
hang about them in favour of a kingly government: and how plainly it tends to 
embroil our government, and facilitate our return to a fervile dependence on Great 
Britain, is fufficiently obvious. Others, who have more prudence, and better 
know how to accommodate themfelves to their intereft, are filent on the matter, 
Few, if any of them, difcover that cordial approbation of our government, or 
intereft themfelves in our welfare, with that ardour which we find in true repab- 
licans. Indeed it would be unreafonable to expe&t it. Suppofe a confiderable 
number of thefe foreign clergymen fettled in different parts of the union—fup- 
pofe them to be as refpéétable, as men of their funétion ought to be—and to 
have that influence on the minds of their people, which is neceflary to render 
them ufeful—it is eafy, I think, to fee what might be the confequence to the 
ftate. How weak foever this objection may appear to fome, it fhows, at leaft, 
that, in a political view, it is moft eligible to have a clergy well affected to our 
government: and the moft probable method of obtaining fuch, is to promote 
learning in our own country. 

As to the method of fupporting our clergy, it feems to be the moft general 
opinion, efpecially among thofe formerly called diffenters, that it fhould be by 
the free contributions of the people. And indeed no other mode appears more 
eligible, where people are generally fenfible of the utility of religion, and dif- 
pofed to contribute, according to their abilities, for its fupport. It ought, how- 
ever, to be confidered, that in many parts of America, the people have fcarcely 
any idea of the neceflity andimportance of religion; and confequently will not 
exert themfelves either to obtain or fupport public teachers. And yet, thefe are 
the people who moft need inftruétion. What is to be done in this cafe ? Can 
nothing, confiftent with juftice and the rights of confcience, be attempted by 
civil authority, to oblige perfons of this defcription to contribute to the fupport 
of religion ? If religion be of that utility to government, which we have been 
endeavouring to fhow, it willcertainly follow, that every citizen reaps advan- 
tage from it, in a political view; and therefore, ought to concribute for its 
fupport. Nor ‘is there any more injuftice, in obliging him to this by law, than 
in obliging him to pay a public tax, for the fupport of government: becaufe 
religion is abfolutely neceffary to government ; and were it not for this, he would 
he deprived of thofe benefits, which he enjoys from the focial union. We may, 
therefore, venture to affirm, that every member of civil fociety ought, and may 
be juftly obliged by law, to pay fomething for the fupport of religion. Nor will 
‘there be any juft caule of complaint, with refpect to confcience, provided every 
one be left at liberty to pay to whatever denomination of the clergy he pleafes 

Ve do not take upon us to affirm, that fuch a lawcught te be mede: fome dif 
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ficulties would probably arife, in the execution of it. We only fhow, that fuch 
‘a law would have nothing in it unjuft, were it thought expedient. If properly 
executed, it would, I think, have at leaft one good effe&t ; it would excite peo- 


“ple to make fome efforts to obtain fixed clergymen among themfelves. It is ea- 


fy to forefee, that avarice onthe one hand, and contempt of religion on the other, 
will rake up many objections againft this plan: but as we only juft throw out 
the hint, and are far from being fanguine on the matter, we fhall not, at prefent, 
take any notice of thefe. There is, however, one objeétion, which, with me, 
has no {mall weight, and which, no doubt, will operate ftrengly with all thofe, 
who with well to religion. If the law propofed, could be fo framed and executed, 
as to afford fuppurt and encouragement:only to the pious, fober, and diligent of 
all denominations, it would certainly be of fingular fervice tothe ftate: but 
the great danger is, that in fome particular inftances, thole of the oppofite cha- 
raéter would probably befupported and engouraged. Could matters be fo ma- 
naged, as to guard againft this, I fhould not hefitate a moment to pronounce 
fuch a law highly expedient and falutary. This may, perhaps, be difficult; and 
could I think it abfolutely impraéticable, I would be one of the lait men in 
America, to propofe, or confent to, a law of this nature. It would be an in- 
tolerable hardfhip, indeed, to be obliged to give our money for the maintenance 
of idle, ignorant, or viciousecclefiaftics. But however true this may be, if thofe, 
who fo violently oppofe every other mode of fupporting religion, but by vo- 
luntary contribution, would properly confider the fituation of cur country, 
and what vaft numbers there are among us, who neither do nor will affift in 
maintaining the teachers of religion, unlefs they be compelled by law—if, I fay, 
they would confider thefe, and many other things, which might be urged, they 
would not wholly reprobate every attempt to encourage religion at the public 
eharge. Chriftianity is the beft religion in the world. There is no other fo well 
adapted to the genius of a free and independent people, fo favourable to liber- 
ty and the natural rights of men; nor is there any other which fo commodi- 
dioufly falls in with that formof government, which we have pitched upon, 
the fupreme end and fole obje&tof which is the common good. Tyranny and 
eppreffion of every kind are condemned by its precepts, and utterly repugnant 
toits {pirit. It muft be corrupted, abufed, and perverted, before it can be brought 
to {peak the language of defpotifm, and give countenance to arbitrary power. 
There is not a defpotic government on the face of the earth, where it prevails in 
any confiderable degree of purity. We ought not, therefore, to {pare a little cott 
and pains to fupport and encourage a religion fo friendly to equal government 
and laws; and which fo direflly tends to promote the great defigns of the 
American revolution, A fufficient number of ufeful paftors might be fup- 
ported, with but very little expenfe to the public. I am nene of thofe, who with 
to heap wealth upon ecclefiaftics, and make them wholly independent of the 
people. This would be highly impolitic, and the ready way to deftroy their 
uletulnefs, by making them proud, luxurious, indolent, and negligent of their 
duty. Butthey certainly ought te have what is fufficient to keep them above 
that contempt, which, unhappily, among us, is too often conneéted witha cer- 
tain degree of honeft poverty. It requires little lefs than the refolution of a 
martyr, to undertake the facred employment, where a man has no realonable 
profpeét of a maintenance for himfelf and his family. Wien the road to wealth 
and honour lies open to gentlemen of a liberal education, in fo many other ways, 
we cannot reafonably expect, that many of them will prefer an employwent, 
from which they can look for little elie in this world but poverty and contempt. 
This is very much the cafe at prefent; and many perfons feem to expe&, tht 
men will facrifice every earthly confideration, to the defire of faving fouls, It 
would be well, if they could find a fuficient number of this temper; but as 
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ehrifttanity requires no fuch facrifice, and gives thofe, who preach the gofpel, s 
right to live by the gofpel, few, I believe, will think it their duty to relinquith 
that right, and engage in a work, at once fo arduous and painful, without fome 
hope of a comfortable fubfiftence. If, therefore, we would enjoy thofe advan. 
tages which flow from religion, we muft give proper encouragement to its mi. 
nifters ; and fupport them in fuch a manner that the profpeét of extreme indi- 
gence may not deter them from entering into the facred office. And if our citi. 
zens had a proper fenfe of the importance of religion, even in a political view, 
they would think it no great hardthip to contribute their part for this purpofe, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


——22>2322 2—— 
THE FOLLY OF AFFECTATION, 


By the rev. mr. Fofeph Lathrop, of Springfield, Mafactufetts. 

OTHING conduces more to render a perfon agreeabie,than eaiy and graceful 

manners. That our manners may be graceful, they muft be natural ; for aéti. 
ons, that are forced, are ftiff and awkward, and therefore difguittul. The ule of 
education is, not totransform, but to polifh nature, and to eradicate accidental il] 
habits. The fame gefures in behaviour, and the fame tone of voice in {peaking, 
that might be agreeable enough in one perfon, would offend in snothe: ; becaufe, 
being differently formed, they muft, while they follow nature, fpeck and aét «i f. 
ferently. Affe€tation is an attempt to be, or appear to be fomething different from 
eurfelves, and to affume graces, in our behaviour and convertation, of which we are 
not capable, It1s the fame thing in manners, as hypocrify in religion. It is a 
folly chiefly incident to youth; it generally wears off, by age and acquain. 
tance with mankind. It is always difguftiul, not only as it 1s unnatural, bur ef. 
pecially as it indicctes a trifling vanity of mind. It ufually takes its :ile irom a 
fondnefs to imitate fome perfon, that 1s admired for fupertor accomplifhments. It 
is commonly blind and undifcerning, and adopts the infirmities and peculiarities 
of the perfon admired, as readily, as his beauties and graces. 

Curiatus is a gentieman of rank and fortune. His form is comely, his afpe& 
engaging, and his natural good fewfe and lively genius are much improved, by a 
polite education, and an extenfive knowledge of the world. He can be agreezble 
in all companies, without defcending to the vices or fol ies of any. 

In converfation, he is always entertaining and inftruétive, never affuming or 
Joquacious. He can be humorous, without departing from innocence ; and wit- 
ty, without ridiculing religion, or a!perfing charaéters. He never mortifies any 
in his company, by feeming indifferent to what they fay, nor offends them by di- 
re&t contradiction ; he rather infinuates, than impofes his fentiments. His lan- 
guage is pure and accurate, but rot laboured ; his temper ts calm, but not un- 
feeling ; his behaviour is refpediful, but not fawning. Stolidus is a youth of fa- 
mily and fortune ; but his genius, tafte and education rife not above mediocrity. 
Hetis little acquainted with books, lefs with men; his form is clumfy, and his 
manners fill; yet he is untolerably vain ; and ambitious of nothing fo much, 2s 
to be thought a polite gentleman, Curistus is the-admiration of all his acquain- 
tances ; and for this resfon Stolidus admires him too, and employs all his atten- 
tion to {peak and act hike him. When le walks, he ftrains every mufcle, to imi- 
tate Curiatus’s natural and ealy geit. Tic cocks his hat in the fame manner, and 
elevates it the fame number ot degrees. He could fmile or laugh decently e- 
nough, if he would be content to de it naturally; but aff Gation has changed 
his laugh into ne ighing, and his {mies into grinning. He flibbers his clothes a 
dozen times in on evening, by bis truitiets efforts to fpit hke Curtatus 5 and ex- 

haufts the giands of his movih, by continual exciesons, becaule Curiatus has a 


habit of {pitting ficquently. When be talks, be ufually makes bad grazwmar, and 
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often worfe fanfe; and he has, for fome time, difufed his natural voice, 
and adopted an ugly tone, and an odd pronunciation fearcely intelligi- 
ble, from a mere affe&tation of feeming to {peak as accurately and politely, 
as Curiatus. There is no fubje&, that he will not venture to difcourie 
upon ; and he is much too apt to engrofs the converiation, when he is in com. 
pany, becaule he imagines, none can {peak fo fenfibly or fo handfomely as him- 
felf. When he throws out his dull humour, none laughs but himfelf; yet he 
is not the leaft mortified; for he fancies, they reftrain thew mfibles, that they 
may not interrupt the pleafure of hearing him talk. Stolidus might pafs fora 
tolerable com»anion, if he would fpeak and att like himfelf, and modeftly con- 
fine his converiation to the few things, that he underftands ; but his vain affec. 
tation makes him idiculous. He knows, that he is fometimes fpoken of, with 
contempt; but this only elates him ; for he imagines, it proceeds from envy of 
his fuperior reputation and accomplifhments. It would be happy for him, if 
fome friends, in whom he confides, would point out to him his folly, and dire& 
him to a more natwral behaviour. A feafonable hint often has a good effeét. 
Eufebius, who was a celebrated preacher, uled often, in the vehemence of his 
utterance, to full into a hefitation of fpeech. Loquentius, who was alfo a repu- 
table preacher, and an admirer of Eulebius, had, by a fervile imitation of him, 
adopted his ftammering. A friend, who heard Loquentius on a particular oc 
cafion, ufed the freedom to fay to him, ‘* Sir, Eufebius is an excellent man, and 
in many refpeéts, worthy of your imitation ; but his ftammering is an infir- 
mity ; and though it is inoffenfive in him, becaufe itis natural, and overlooked 
amilft his fining talents; yet it is utierly unpardonable in you, in whom it 
is forced and affected. In future imitate the excellencies, not the infirmities, of 
Eufebius.” Loquentius never ftammered again. When he perceived, that his af- 
fe&tation was obferved by others, he was athimed of it himlelf. 


—2S2 2e ==> f]-— 
ON THE BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS, 


From dr. Reid's effays on the alive powers of man. 

E afcribe no dignity to inftinéts or to habits. They lead us only to ad« 
W mire the wifdom of the Creator, in adapting them fo perfeétly te the 
manner of lifeof the different animals in which they are found. Much the 
fame may be faid of appetites. They ferve rather for ufe than ornament. 

The defires of knowledge, of power, and of efteem, rife higher in our efti- 
mation; and we confider them as giving dignity and ornament to man. The 
aétions proceeding from them, though not properly virtuous, cre manly and 
re{peftable, and claim a juft fuperiority over thofs that proceed merely from ap- 
petite. This, I think, is the uniform judgment of mankind. 

If we apply the fame kind of judgment to our benevolent affections, they ap- 
pear not only manly and refpeétable, but amiable in a high degree. 

They ave amiable even in brute animals. We love the meeknefs of the lamb, 
the gentlenefs of the dove, the affeftion of a dog to his mafter. We cannot, 
without pleafure, obferve the timid ewe, who never fhowed the leat degreee of 
courage in her own defence, become valiant and intrepid in deferme of her lamb, 
and boldiy affault thofe enemies, the very fight of whom was wontto put hee 
to flight. 

How pleafant is it, to fee the family economy of a pair of little birds in rear- 
ing their tender offspring ; the conjugal affection and fidelity of the parents , 
their chearful toil and induftry in providing food for their families; their faga- 
city in concealing their habitation ; the arts they ule, often at the peril of their 
ewa lives, to decoy hawks, and other enctui-s, froin their dwelling-plac: ; and 
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the affliction they feel, when fome unlucky boy has robbed them of the dear 
pledges of their affeétion, and fruftrated all their hopes of their rifing family ! 

If kind affe&tion be amiable in brutes, it is not lefs fo in our own fpecies, 
Even the external figns of it rave a powerful charm. 

Every one knows, that a perfon of accomplifhed good breeding charms 
every one he converfes with. And what is this good breeding ? If we analyze it, 
we fhall find it to be made up of looks, geftures, and fpeeches, which are the 
natural figns of benevolence and good affettion. He, who has got the habitof 
ufing thefe figns with propriety, and without meannefs, is a well-bted and po. 
lite man. 

What is that beauty in the features of the face, particularly of the fair fex, 
which all men love and admire ? I believe itconfifts chiefly in the features which 
indicate good affections. Every indication of meeknefs, gentlenefs, and benig. 
nity, is abeauty. On the contrary, every feature that indicates pride, paffion, 
envy, and malignity, is a deformity. 

Kind affeétions, therefore, are amiable in brutes, Even the figns and thadows 
ef them are highly attraétive in our own {pecies. Indeed they are the joy and 
the comfort ef human life, not to good men only, but even to the vicious and 
diffolute. 

Without fociety, and the intercourfe of kind affe€tion, man is a gloomy, 
melancholy, and joylefs being. His mind, oppreffed with cares and fears, he 
eannot enjoy the balm of found fleep. In conftant dread of impending danger, 
he ftarts at the ruftling of a leaf. His ears are continually upon the ftretch; 
and every zephyr brings fome found that alarms him. 

When he enters into fociety, and feels fecurity in the good affeftion of friends 
and neighbours, itis then only that his fear vanifhes, and his mind is at eafe, 
His courage is raifed, his underftanding is enlightened, and his heart dilates 
with joy. 

Human fociety may be compared to a heap of embers, which, when placed 
afunder, can retain neither their light nor heat, amidft the furrownding ele- 
ments ; but when brought together, mutually give heat and light to each 
other; the flame breaks forth, and not only defends itfelf, but fubdues every 
thing around it. 

The benevolent affections, though they are all honourable and lovely, are 
not all equally fo. Thereis a fubordination among them ; andthe honour we 
pay to them generally correfponds to the extent of their object. 

The good hufband, the good father, the good friend, the good neighbour, we 
honour as a good man, worthy of our love and affection. But the man, im 
whom thefe more private affections are fwallowed up in zeal for the good of his 
country, and of mankind, who goes about doing good, and feeks opportuni 
ties of being ufeful to his {pecies, we revere as more thana good man, as ahero, 


as a good angel. 


—-223ase—— 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE NOTES OF BIRDS. 


ROM the motion of birds, the tranfition is natural enough to their notes 
and language, of which I hall fay fomething. Not that I would pretend te 
underftand their language, like the vizier, who, by the recital of a converfatios 
which paffed between two owls, reclaimed a fultan, who befere delighted in con- 
queft and devaftation : but I would be thought only to mean, that many of the 
winged tribes have various founds and voices adapted to exprefs their variow 
paflions, wants, and feelings : fuch as anger, fear, love, hatred, hunger, and th 
fike. All {pecies are not equally eloquent.;. fume are copious and fluent, as it were 
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their utterance, while others are confined to a few important founds. No bird, 
like the fith kind, is quite mute; though fome are rather filent. The language 
of birds is very ancient, and, like other ancient modes of {peech, very elliptical ; 
littie is faid, but much is meant and unde: ftcod. 

The notes of the eagle-kind are fhrill and piercing ; and, about the feafon of 
nidification, much diverfified, as I have been often aflured by acurious obierver 
of nature, who long refided. at Gibraltar, where eagles abound. The notes of our 
hiwks much refemble thofe of the king of birds. Owls have very expreflive nates. 
They hoot ina fine vocal found, much refembiing the human voice, and :educible 
by a pitch pipe to a mufical key. This note {cems to exprels complacency and 
rivalry among the males: they ufe alfo a quick call-and an horrible {cream ; 
and can {nore and hifs, when they mean to menace. Ravens, befides their loud 
croak, can exert a deep and folemn note, that makes the woods echo; the amor- 
ous found of a crow is Rrange and ridiculous. Rooks, in the breediag feafon, 
atte:npt .ometimes, in the gaiety of their hearts, to fing, but with no great fuccefs. 
The parrot-kind have many modulations of voice, as appears by their aptitude to 
Jearn human founds. Doves coo in an amerous and mournful manner, and are 
emblems ef defpairing lovers, The woodpecker fets up a fort of lout and hear- 
ty laugh. The fern-owl, or goat fucker, from dufk till day break, ferenades his 
mate with the clattering of caitanets. A!l the tuneful {parrows expreis their com- 
placency by fweet modulations, and a variety of melody, The {wallow, by a thrill 
alarm, befpeaks the attention of the other hirundines, and bids them be aware 
that the hawk is at hand, Aquatic and gregarious birds, efpecially the noétur- 
nal, that fhift their quarters in the dark, are very noify and loquacious; as 
cranes, wild geefe, wild ducks, and the like. Their perpetual clamour prevents 
them from difperfing and lofing their comp2nions. 

In fo extenfive a fubje@, fkerches and outlines are 3¢ much as can be expect 
ed; for it would be endiefs to infance in all the infinite variety of the feathered 
nation. We fhall therefore confine the remainder of this letter to the few domef- 
tic fowls of our yards, which are moft known, and therefore beft underftood. 
And firft the peacock, with his gorgeous train, demands our attention ; but, like 
moft of the gaudy birds, his notes are grating and fhocking to the ear: the ye 
ling of cats, and the braying of an afs, are not more difguftful. The voice of the 
goole is trumpet-like, and clanking; and once faved the capitol at Rome, as zrave 
hiftorians affert. The hils alfo of the gander is formidable and full of menace, 
and ** protective of his young."* Among ducks, the fexual diftinétion of voice is 
remarkable ; for, while the quack of the female is Joud and fonorous, the voice of the 
drake is inward and harth, and feeble, and {carce difcernible. The cock turkey 
ftruts and gobbles to his miftrefs in a moft uncouth manner. He hath alfo a pert 
and petulent note when he attacks his adverfary. When a hen turkey leads forth 
her young brood, fhe keeps a watchful eye : and if bird of prey appear, though 
ever fo high in the air, the careful mother announc?s the e enemy with a little in- 
ward moan, and watches him with a fteady and attentive look : but, if he ap- 
proach, lr note becomes earneft and alarming, and her outcries are redoubled. 

No inhabitants of a yard feem pofeff:d of fuch a vantety of exprefiion, and fo 
copious a language, as common poultry. Take a chicken of four or five days 

old, and hold it up to a window where there are flies, and it will immediately (cize 
its prey, with little twitterings of complacency : but if you tender it a walp or a 
hee, at once its note becomes harfh, and expreflive of dil: approbation ani a fenfe 
of danger. When a pullet is ready to lay, faz intimates the event by a joyous 
and eaty foft note. OF all the occurrences of their life, that of laying feems to be 
the mot important; for no fooner his a hen difburdened herielf, than fhe rufhes 
forth with a clamorous kind ef joy, which the cock and the reit of his mitreMfes 
imnediately alopt. The tumult is not corfined to the family concerned, but 
VoL. IX. No. V. 2 P 
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catches from yard to yard, and fpreads to every homefiead within hearing, 
till at laft the whole village is in an uproar. As foon as a hen becomes a mother, 
her new relation demands a-new language. Shethen runs clocking and fcream, 
ing about, and feems agitated, as if — The father of the flock has alfo 3 
confiderable vocabulary. If he find food, he calls a favourite concubine to par. 
take: and if a bird of prey pals over, with a warning voice, he bids his family 
beware. The gallant chanticleer has, at command, his amorcus phrafes and his 
terms of defiance. But the found, by which he is beit known, is his crowing; 
by this he has been diftinguifhed in all ages, as the countryman’s clock or la. 
rum, as the watchman that proclaims the divifions of the night. Thus the: poet 
elegantly ftyles him : 


“ the crefted cock, whofe clarion founds 


*¢ The filent hours,” 

A neighbeuring gentleman one fummer had loft moft of his chickens by 4 
fparrow-hawk, that came gliding down between a faggot pile and the:end of. his 
houfe, to the place where the coops ftood. The owner, inwardly vexed to fee his 
flock thus diminifhing, hung a fetting net adroitly between the pile and the houfe, 
into which the caitiff dafhed, and was entangled. Refentment fuggeited the Jaw 
of retaliation. He therefore clipped the hawk’s wings, cut of his talons, and, 
fixing a cork on his bill, threw him down among the brood-hens. ‘Imagination 
cannot paint the fcene that enfued. The expreffions that fear, rage, and revenge, 
infpired, were new, or at leaft fuch as had been unnoticed before. The exafpe. 
rated matrons upbraided, they execrated, they infulted, they triumphed. In a 
word, they never defifted from ee their eae gir till = had torn ne 
in a hundred aa 





——2S3222e23-— 
ON THE SCALE OF FAM &. 
From Heron's letters. 

HAVE heard it feriéufly afferted in converfation, that it is impofhble for 
I any writer to obtain a falfe fame; and that celebrity mult ever be the frit 
ot fome proportionable merit. This opinion, as falfe, as it is plaufible, deferves 
a confutation at fome length, from its net arty ca to the interefts of 
Jiterature. 

The fame of a wal writer refembles he defcent of a pyramid—moft minute 
at firft, but fwelling to an enormous bafe, which ftands firm as the earth, arid 
defies every tempett, and even the filent wafte of time. : Falfe tame refembles the 
pyramid likewife in every thing except its durability ; but in another view ; for 
it rifes from a broad bafc, and tapers to nothing. Hence that applaufe, which is 
wide at firft, is very feldom lafting : and durable reputation almoft always {prings 
from very minute beginnings. 

A good writer is feldom or never popular at firft. His ideas are fo aieth out 
of the common line, that he is not underftood, much lefs tafled by the mob of his 
day. True judges, men of real fcience, are always his firft admirers from cons 
geniality of mind; and his fame, when {welled to a vaft river, is yet of the ut- 
moft purity, becaufe its fources are clear.. The applaufe of true judges is the only 
living fame which a writer of true tafte can relifh.e When popular acclamation 
rifes around him, he will be ready to fay with the ancient Greck, upon. hearing 
an unexpected roar of praife from the populace whom he was addrefling, “* Have 
I faid a foolifh thing ?”* 

The opinion of men of learning always leads the mob, when it hath had a 
proper period to operate : the opinion of the mob is feldom or never that of men 
of learning ; and in no inftance can lead it. 

The fame of the mow fuper.ative writers is, even afier thoufands of years, al- 
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3791.) On the feale of fame. 275 
ways confined to fuperior minds: the popular acclaim is only an unméaning e- 
cho of it.. Du Bos hath well obferved that the true reputation of Homer is at this 
day confined to thofe who can read and admire him in the original ; perhaps a- 
mounting to two hundred perfons in the world, His other pretended admirers 
difgrace his genuine fame j and are the mere babbling echoes of the former. 

The like may be faid of every fuperlative writer. Is Pindar, is Tacitus, the 
minion of the populace? Our own Milton, our Shakefpeare, univerfal as they are, 
are not underftood, or at leaft relithed, by one perfon in a thoufand, who echo 
their celebrity with open mouth. Were the genuine fentiments of the million en- 
quired into, it would be. difcovered, that any fafhionable bauble of the diurnal 
kind, is of far more eftimation in their fight, than the immortal labours of thefe 
glorious writers. What is the ufe of diamonds to them? Can they eat them? 
No; with the cock in the fable, grains of corn were better; and, where corn is 
not to be had, even chaff. 

But before the breeze of time, that chaff vanifhes ; while diamonds remain 
and blaze to eternity. 

Men of fuperior talents have it not in their power to atjuft the reputation of 
a work at once, They muft have time. te#confiter it. Perhaps the author is 
known to many of them; and they tremble at the fufpicion of partiality. Per- 
haps they are carelefs ; perhaps they are invidious; perhaps they are foes of 
the author, 

Meanwhile a work of real merit is fureto be neglefted ; for where fhall the cattle 
go, when there is no guide? the little craft are coafting round their own paltry 
fhores, and know not that a new world is difcovered. If they did, how fhall 
they fail to it without powers, and without a compafs? The fmall fithes, they 
find at home, are enough for them. They leave the exploration of the treafures 
of other climates, to thofe who are in poffeffion of fuperior means of naviga- 
tion. 

The fame of few writers, whofe works are not of a mere temporary kind, can 
be eftimated in the century in which they live. One hundred years of purgatory 
may with great jultice be looked upon as affigned to moft authors, before they 
pafs to paradife or damnation. 

Rouffeau, I think, obferves that the path to true fame, like that to the temple 
of virtue, is moft arduous and difficult: and it may be added, that, where this 
difficulty is not found, it is much to be doubted, that the path is not the true 
one. 

I know not, however, if living fame, which is almoft always falfe, be not of 
more real moment to any writer or artift, than pofthumous and eternal. The lat- 
ter will never buy him a great coat; whereas the former heaps wealth and ho- 
nours upon his happy head. Living fame is fweet mufic to the ears, though one 
were even certain that it would die with us. Pofthumous fame is unenjoyable by 
us, is of no exiftence to us. The falfe prefcience of it, affords high {atisfa&tion 
to the vain-glorious fool: but the true prefcience of it flightly affe&ts the great 
and the wife, 

It hath already been obferved, that legitimate celebrity is only to be found in 
the mouths of true judzes, who are full as rare as good writers ; infomuch that 
for fifty years after Miltoi’s Comus was publifhed, nobody knew its worth but 
fir Henry Wotton. The delay, which true judges always adopt, in pronouncing 
npon fuperior works, hath alfo been ftated. The public, in the mean time, led by 
ay: ice or tathion, beitow their applaufe, which they ought carefully to hoard for 
real merit, upon every gewgaw that comes in their way. Hence the mumber of 
file reputations is almoit infiuite ; and in proportion to the true, about one thou. 
faad to one. 


Asy perfon, who doubts if fame may ever be furveptitioufly acquired, need only 
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works of the laft and prefent century. In the firft, he will fee forcirves the 
twelith edition of fome poetical or other work, which difgraces the hunan 
mind. In the laft he will obferve the vain and tranfitory praifes beltoweu on st by 
writers of equal minutenefs of intelleét. For one inftance in a thoufand of *\efe 
faéts, Cotton's Virgil Traveftie had fourteen editions, Milton's Poems ha: ily 


two: and fee the praifes of the matchlefs Orinda’s poems in Cowley and others, 


Who was the? Can there be a ftronger illu(tration of my pofition, that faile re. 
putations a€tually exit ? Nay, I know, that I could from this very centu. y, nruf- 
ter up complete evidences of my pofttion, that they furpais the true in the provo:. 
tion of at leat one thoufand to one. 

I know not how it is, but it is certainly a more favourable fymptom of a 
work, to have enemies at fir, than admirers. The ingenious author of the bock 
De l"Efprit, a work in which great talents are exerted to fupport bad principles, 
obierves with truth, that fuperiority is (ure to create enemies, The maxim of mot 
people is that of the Ephefians, ** Hf any one excel among us, let hin go and excel 
elfewheve."” M. Helvetius hath aptly diftinguifhed the efteem profefled for wr. 
ters of 1epute into two forts ; an efteem of prejudice, taken up, on the word of 
others; and an efteem of fentiment. @he halt I call the only foundation of true 
fame, when it is the fentiment of a fuperior foul. He marks Corneille as a 
writer whofe efteem ftands wholly upon prejudice, and not fentiment. 

When I mention popular tame, as of no account in forming our judgment of 
the worth of a modern writer, I do not mean to fpeak but of works out of the 
common clafs—works that give new forms to human talents. Works of them- 
{elves mertly popular, as novels and the like, need net ftand the teft of their 
century before their tame may be called permanent, A table of periods, that 
mult pafs over different works, before the ftamp of lating worth is put upos 
them, might be curious. Let us try it. Suppofe 








Years. 

Epic poetry, - ° ° 100 
Dramatic poetry, - - - 5° 
Hiftory, - - - - 100 
Lyric poetry, - - - 100 
Novels, - - - 50 
S.utivic poetry, - - - 20 
Didaétic poetry, - - - 20 
Philofophy, Natural, - - 2,c00 
Moral, - - - 10 

Criticifm, - - - 100 
Miicellanies, - - - - 50 
Panegyrics, - - - - 1 hour 
Paltoral poetry, : - - § minutes 


The reafon of the fhort {p2ce allowed for the two laf, is their putrefcent qua- 
lity : which makes it not tafe to keep them long befove they are eaten. 


—Seo2SS> 


Thoughts on the fubjef of foips foundering at fea, with direZious haw to prevent 
that fatal difafler in many ca/es. 





N reading dr. Franklin's letters, I found he had treated very ingenioully 
on this fubje&t ; but I think he did not give as full directions, as, perhaps, 

he would have done, had he been particularly treating on that fubjeét alone ; thei- 
fore, I have thought it not amiis to add fome thoughts of my own to tho! e ot 
dr, Franklin, andoffer them to the public. Let us firft confider the principle, 
oa which the hip floats ou the water, which is fimply this, that air is lighter thar 
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water. Thus if you fill any veffel, fuch as a cafk, full of air, and make it tight, 
it will float on the top of the water, and carry with it a weight exaétly equal to 
the difference of the weight of air in the cafk, and the fame cafk full of water, 
deduéting for the weight of the cafk itfelf. Thus a thipwill carry juft as much 
weight as the difference between the weight of the air contained in faid thip be- 
low the furface of the water, and the weight of fo much water, deducting the 
weight of the fhip and ballait. A captain who perceives his fhip at fea {pring a 
leak, in a de/perate manner, fo as to gain faft on his pumps, fhould, in the firt 
place, ftart ali his cafks full of any liquid, that he can get at in the bower tiers, 
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000: and as faft as they empty, or the water increafes fo that they will empty no more, ; 

ftop them tight again, and throw overboard only fuch things as will of them- ; 
of a felves fink, carefully retaining every thing that will floaton the water, for they 4 
bouk may at Jaft fave the fhip. If the cafe ftill feem defperate, empty every cafk Fig 


“Iples, that can be made tight, and put them in the hold, and contrive to force them : 


ri 


* mok under water, and keep them there by props from the deck: this will ftill leffen ti 
excel the preflure, and the water will come in flower, as it riles higher in the hold, ia 


| Wiis and covers more of the empty cafks. Every wooden thing thatcanany way be 


ord of fpared, mwuft be put in the hold, and forced under water, by props, not by | 
f true weights, for this would deftroy the effe&t. Even in cafe of great extremity, cut St 


as a down the malts, and cut them {mall, with every thing above, and force them inte t mt, 
the hold, cabin, and fcuttles, or any where, fo that they can be kept under wa- ; 

ter. The falt provifions, water, &c. that will be neceflary to be kept for ule, q 

fhould be firft of all brought upon deck, and laftof all be putinto the hold cr 14 
any where elfe, fo that they will be immerfed in the water, and can be got at for a 

ule. Iam of the opinion that few thips that put to fea, would fink, after every “nt 
thing being done as above direéted, although half their bottoms were beat out. a 
Let not the mariner defpair in fuch cafes, at feeang the water gain very faft on i’ 

his pumps—Dbut confider, as the veffel fills, the preffure leflens, and the water H 
comes in flower, and the pumps will difcharge it much falter, as it will not 
be fo far to hoilt as at the beginning. This is certainly a fubject worthy the ay 2 
attention of the wile and great,if we confider how much property and how ox 
many lives are loft for want of fuch knowledge. If thefe hints fhould be the a 
means of ftirring a more able hand to take up the fubject, and to the faving of 
any, it will reward the writer. 
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Simple method of trying the quality of gux-pow.ler. 


ILL athimble with the powder you with to try. Pour it upon adry white 
paper: fire the little heap with a burning coal, lightly touching the pow- 
der. If itbe excellent, every grain wil] inftantly rife in fmoak, only leaving on 
the paper a round {pot, pears colour. If bad, it burnsthe paper. The mean om 
effects between thefe two extremes will exaétly fhow the quality. The powder 
burning the paper but little may be pronounced better than that burning it a 
great deal; and if it only blacken it, of a fupevior quality to the firit. 

By this trial the defects in its compofition may alfo be dilcovered, If it 
blacken the paper, it contains too great a proportion of coal; does it leave 
yellow fpots, too much fulphur; if there remain on the paper finall grains 
like pins’ heads, and they fhould burn by applying fire, it is mitre, and the 
powder has not been well pulverized. If thefe do net burn, thenitiehas not | 
been properly refined. 
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Cenfus of the inhabitants of Maffachufetts, as taken by the marfoal of that diftri€, 1790, purfuant to the late a& of congre/s, for that purpofe. 
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Free white males, | Free white {| Free white All other Total 
Counties. Towns. | Houfes. | Families. | 16 yearsold, and | malesund..j females. | free perions. | of each | Slaves. 
upwards. (| 16 years. county 
Suffolk 6,355 8,038 11,378 95334 23,114 1,056 445875 
Effex, 7,644 10,883 14,263 ‘| 12,562 30,208 880 579933 
Middiefex 51998 7580 11,040 ; 9,606 21,494 597 42,737 
Hampfhire* 9,18: 9,617 15,119 15,052 29,099 451 $9,681 
Plymouth 45243 59373 7,500 6,534 14,998 $23 29,535 | 
Briltol 45514 51545 71964 6,942 16,074 729 31,709 
Barnftablet 2,343 2,889 4,200 4,°97 8,685 372 17,354 
Duke's county § ysl 558 - $22 714 1,696 33 3,265 
Nantucket , 9033 878 1,193 1,016 2,303 110 4,620 
Worcefter |j 49 8,613 95729 34,615 13,679 28,104 429 56,807 
Berkthire J 26 45478 4,899 71366 75793 14,809 323 30,291 


rx Counties. | 265 | 54,477 | 655779 955453 | 87,289 | 190,582 5.453 | 378787 | None. 
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© Lying on Conne€ticut river. § i, e, The ifland of Martha's Vineyard, 
t+ 1. ¢. Cape Cod, / An inland county. 
4 An inland county, being the moft wefterly part of the ftate, adjoining New York ftate. 
*,* The eaftern part of the ftate of Maffachufetts, called the diftri& of Maine, is not included in the above enumeration; but the in- 
habitants are {uppofed to amount ty ge or 100,000, According to thatefimate of Maine, the total number in Maflachufests, will be 470,008, 
or 489,000 perfons, 
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PHYSLULCO-THEOLOG Y¥,—No. I; 
The water pine and water withe of Jamaica. | 


‘'AN any thinking creature contemplate thefe plants, and not difgerm in them 
the veftiges of Almighty wifdom and goodnefs ? The wild pine, a native 
ot Jamaica, is fo contrived by the great Author of nature, as: to be. of the 
greateft ufe to the inhabitants of that hot climate, where theve is frequently a 
{carcity of water: for its leaves are channelled, fitted on purpote, asit were, to 
receive and convey water down inio their refervatories :—which, refervatories are 
fo made, as to hold much water, and to clofe at the top, when full, to prevent oy 
it’s evaporation. And in a fcarcity of water, thefe refervatories are not only *% 
fufficient for the plants themfelves, but likewife are very uleful to men, beatts, = 
birds, and inieéts. Dampier, in his voyage (vol. ti, p. 56) fays, ** the wild e] 
pine is a plant fo called, becaule it fomewhat refembles the bufh that bears the Pe 
pine apple. They are commonly fupported or grow from fome bunch; Knot, or f 
excrefcence of a tree, where they take reot and grow upright. ‘The rootss fhort 
and thick, from whence the leaves rife up. in folds, one within another, .{preads ; 
ing oft to the top. They are of a goodthick fubitance, ten or twelve inches ' 
lung. The outfide leaves are fo compaét, as to contain the rain water as.it falls; t 
: —they will hold a pint and a half, and fometimes a quart. And. this. water-re- ee 
frefhes the leaves, and nourithes the root. When we find thefe pines, we ftick our i 
F knives into the leaves, ju(t above the root. This lets out the water, which we 
catch in our hats, as-I have done many a time, to my great relief.” ie * 





r : One contrivance of nature in this vegetable is very admirable. The feed has 
i many long threads of tomentuna, not only that it may be carried every where 
P by the wind, but allo that it may, by thofe threads, when driven through the 


boughs, be held faft, and ftick to the arms and extant parts of ‘trees. So 
foon as it {prouts, although on the under part of a bough, its leaves and flalk 
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; arife perpendicularly ;—becaufe, if it had any other pofition, the ciftern or ree 

fervatory, made of the hollow leaves, could not hold water, which is indi/penfa- 
bly neceflary for the hfe of the plant. 4 

5 Huldrich Schidel, in his navig. p. 77, mentions this plant, and the “* prodigi- d 
ous fervice it was of, by the prefervation of many lives in a dearth of water.” 


No reafonable perfor can fuppofe, that fuch a marvellous provifion for the ne- 
ceffities of the climate where it is found, was the work of blind chance, and not 
of a wife and good CREATOR. 

Nor indeed is the water withe lefs declarative of goodnefs and deffgn in the 
Omnifcient and Almighty Creator. It hath a trunk as thick as a man’s leg, 
and in moft refpeéts refembles the common vine. But what renders it particular. 
by worthy of notice, is, that, growing on dry hills in the woods, where no wa- 
ter is to be found, its trunk, if cut in pieces two or three yards long, and held 
by either end to the mouth, affords fo plentifully a limpid, innocent water, or 
fap, as mightily refrethes the thirfty hunter or traveiler.—On this account it is 
wuch celebrated by the inhabitants of the iflands, as an immediate gift of Pro- : 
vidence to relieve them under the preffure of drought. 

' Something like this water withe (Sir Hans Sloane tells us) has been difcover- i}: 
ed in Amboyna, ‘ A rarity to me it feemeth in nature. I faw in the woods of i 
this ifland a plant’ or tree, in fubftance much like the body of our ivy—bare, 

L without a fprig or fprout, the one end fait in the ground, the other fixed to the 

limb of agreat tree ;—this rope is of firm, folid wood, without any concavity, and 

; yet it yreldeth excellent, good, fair, and {weet water, and as frefh as from the 

) fountain. Nor doth it herein admit of any diftinétion or difference, unlefs . 
that it is more delicate. According to ycur companies, cut more or le{s thereof, : 
d:ftributing toevery one the quantity of two feet or thereabouts, and each will have 
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fufficient ; for every piece will run to the value of a pint, or nearly fo, and that 
in an inftant ; 2n admirable refrefhment to thofe who travel over thefe high and 
dry mountains, as myfelf did find by good experience.” 

And thall it—can it be poffible, that amidft {uch evident proofs of defign—of 
wifdom—and of goodnefs—any of thy creatures—FATHER of every good and 
perfe& gift—thould either doubt or deny thy exiftence ; or, by difobedience, 
incur thy difpleafure, and ungratefully receive thefe high inftances of thy pater . 
nal regard ? No; rather let us rejoice, when we reflect, that fo wife and fo watch. 
ful a Creator is alfo our Preferver and our Father—ready to fupply all our wants 
—obfervant of all our neceffities—comforting us in the life that now is—and 
mviting us to prepare for the life that is to come!——And thus Milton 
fings— 

* Thefe are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
«¢ Almighty ! thine this univerfal frame, 
«¢ Thus wond'rous fair—Thyfelf how wond’rous then ! 
** Unfpeakable, who fittft above the heavens, 
** To us invifible or dimly feen, 
“ In thefe thy loweft works: yet thefe declare 
«* Thy goodne/s beyond thought, and power divine !” 
Providence, Rhode Iland, March 10, 1791. 


PHYSICO-THEOLOG Y.—No. II. 
The contour of Peru. 


HE goodnefs of the Creator is evidently difcerned in that plentiful pro- 

vifion which he hath made of creatures beneficial to mankind ; nor are 

the footfteps of. his gracious wifdom lefs manifeft, in the care which he hath ta- 

ken, to prevent the overfpreading increafe of fuch as are pernicious and deftruc- 
tive. 

A more remarkable proof of this we cannot have, than in the wonderful bird 
before us; which, happily for mankind, is rare, and feldom found ; for was the 
increafe of the fpecies large, it would fpread univerfal bavoc and devaftation. 

The contour, or condour, is of the eagle kind, and a native of South Ameri- 
ea. Capt. Strong thot one of them fitting on a cliff by the fea fide, on the coal 
of Chili, not far from Mocha, an ifland in the South fea, which meafured, from 
tip to tip of its wings extended, fixteen feet, (See Phil. Tr. No. 208.)—The 
largeft feather of the wing meafured two feet four inches—the quill part five 
and three quarters inches—and the circumference an inch and an half—and 
weighed three drams feventeen grains—of a daik brown colour. 

Garcilaffo de la Vega thus fays:—** Several of thefe fowls have been killed 
by the Spaniards, and meafured, from end to end of their extended wings, fif- 
teen or fixteen feet. Nature, to temper and ailay their fiercenels, hath denied 
them the talons which are given to the eagle, their feet being tipped with claws 
like a dunghill fowl—however. their beak is ftrong enough to tear off the hile, 
and rip up the bowels of an ox! Twoof them will attack a cow ora bull, 
and devour the animal quickly—and it hath often happened, that a condour 
hath affaulted and devoured toys of tenor twelve years of age.” 

Itis faid, that the South Americans hold out toi-, as a lure, the figure of 
a child made cof very glutinous clay—upon which it defcends with amazing ra- 
pidity, ftriking its pounces into it fo deep, that it cannot extricate itlelf ; and 
then they eafily. deftroy it. 

In Quito and Peru, they are fometimes feen hovering over a ficck of ficep— 
but are eafily frightened away by the wkoopings of the fhepheras. 
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Garcilaffe further adds, that their colour is greyifh or brownifh, a mixture 
of black and white—that they have, in the fore part of their heads, a comb, 
hot pointed or ferrated like that of acock—but exaétly in the form of a razor ; 
and that when they come to light fromthe airy they make fuch prodigious noife 
with their wings, as is enough to fun one’s ears. 

Labat, who often had feen this bird, fays, thé body isas large as that of a 
fheep—and the fiefh tough and as difagreeable as carrion. It is never feen in 
forelts, on account of the great length of its wings—but it frequents the 
fea fhores, and the banks of rivers, where it is likely to find its prey. 

What a bleffing is it to mankind, that there are but few (juft enough to keep up 
the fpecies and not overcharge the world) of this montfter in the feathered crea- 
tion! and into what can we refolve this rarity of a fpecies fo exceedingly perni- 
cious, but into the wife and over-ruling care of that adorable Providence, which, 
we are affured by the mouth of unerring truth, extendeth its concern not only 
to man, but to the meaneft of the feathered tribe—ordering it fo, that “not a 
{parrow falleth to the ground, without our heavenly Father !"" 

Thofe, who, as weakly as wickedly, endeavour to attribute all things to chance, 
fate, and fecond caufes, would do well to inform us, how it comes to pafs, that 
the vatt and deftruétive condour is fo feldom found—is fo flow in increafe— 
while the fowls of an ufeful and beneficent fort, multiply fo amazingly, and fo 
plentifully contribute to our fupport and delight. Why fhould the hen, or 
the turkey, the duck, the goofe, or the partiidge, lead forth fuch a numerous 
brood ; while the lonely terror of Peru fits defolate, with its fingle offspring, on 
the top of the barren rock ? 

The balance of animals, preferved throughout the whole creation, is 2 manifett 
token of the divine providence, ** The whole furface of our globe (fays an in- 
genious naturalift) can afford room and fupport only for fuch a number of 
all forts of creatures; andif by their doubling, trebling, or any other multipii- 
cation of their kind, they fhould increafe to double or trebie that number, they 
mutt ftarve or devour one another, till the equilibrium was reftored, The keep- 
mg therefore the balance even, is manifeftly a work of the divine wtfdomand 
providence. Fo which end the great author of exiftence hath determined the 
life of all creatures to fucha length; and their increafe to fuch a number, 
proportionate to their afe inthe world—the Jife of fome creatures is long, and 
their increafe but {mall; and by that means they do not over-ftock the world. 
And the fame benefit iseffected where the increafe ts great, by the brevity of 
fuch creatures’ lnves, by their great ufe, by the frequent occafions there are of 
them for food to menor other animals. It is a very remarkable act of the di- 
vine providence, that uleful creatures are produced in great—and others in lefs 
plenty. The prodigious and frequent increafe of infects both im and out of the 
waters (for the fupply of the frih, birds, &e.) may exemplify the ene: and it 
:3 obfervable in the other, that creatures les ufeful, or by their voracity perni- 
cious, have commonly fewer young, or do feldomer bring forth; of whichma- 
ny inflances may be giwen in the voracious benits and animals: but the con- 
dour of Peru is a very particular and very fufficient infance.” 

And may we not alfo remark the goodnets of providence, in protecting the 
human {pecies from thofe rapacious fons of ambition who are to rarely pre- 
duced; and who, when they appear, may be termed condours—perniciows— 
deftruétive to mankind ? Alexanders cr Crefais, tpreading death and devattation, 
are the condours of the human race. Too little acquainted as the world is with 
peace, yet the madmen of this clafs, when they appear, meke it an univerfal 
aceliema—a field of blood !—Ye miferable condours—ye corove'ed vukures of 
the human race—though your pride be abfurdly flattered on earth—rhouzh 
sour titles to grandeur are recorded with the bivod of your unhappy fubiects— 
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and the heraldry of your families painted out with gorethough your fame be 
re-echoed to the tkies, with the groans of the expiring in the field of battl— 
ftop—ftop your fury in driving the chariot of death—refleét how dire an account 
you muft hereafier exhibit. Your luft of power—your thirft for conqueft— 
have frequently let loofe the agents of pale ruin, and heart-difmaying havoc— 
how will ye anfwer for it to 41M, who came to give his life, aranfom for many— 
ye who have frequently {pread univerfal mifery upon nations—on parents, and 
their helplefs progeny—of whom fuch as furvive ftand up, and in bitternefs of 
heart are heard to curfe the day that gave you birth ! 

O! yeunited ftates, beware of condours—devourers—dettroyers of men !— 
But think not that your only danger is from abroad—from the butchers of the 
ealt, the weft, the fouth, or the north.—Long may ye, who fo late have taken up 
your feat among the nations of the earth, preferve peace, equity, and truth: 
that fo ‘«* He, who rules in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth,” may preferve you, as with a fhield, from all fuch as attempt to rife 
againft you—from ali {uch as would defire to ** caft your glory to the ground |” 

Providence, March 17, 1791. 


SPB PO] — 


{so IT bas been controverted whether the capture of gen. Cornwallis was the 
refult of a plan preconcerted between gen. Wafbington and count de Graff ; or 
rather whether the arrival of the count in the Chefapeak, was predetermined 
and expedied by gen. Wafbington, and confequently all the preparations to attack 
New York, a mere fineffe to deceive the enemy ; or whether the real intention was 
againfi New York, and the fege of Yorktown planned upon the unexpeGed ar- 


rival of the French fleet in the bay. The following letter will fet the matter in its 
true light.) 


Mount Vernon, Fuly 31, 1788. 


DULY received your letter of the 14th inftant, and can only anfwer you 

briefly and generally from memory: that 2 combined operation of the land 
and naval forces of France in America, for the year 1781, was preconcerted the 
year before ; that the point of attack was not abfolutely agreed upon*, becaufe 
it could not be foreknown where the enemy would be mot fufceptible 
of impreffion; and becaufe we (having the command of the water wih 
fufficient means of conveyance) could tran{port ourfelves to any {pot with the 
greateft celerity; that it was determined by me, nearly twelve months before 
hand, at all hazards, to give out, and caufe it to be believed by the higheft mi- 
litary as well as civil officers, that New York was the deftined place of attack, 
for the important purpofe of inducing the eaftern and middle flates to make 
greater exertions in furniflung {pecific fupplies. than they otherwife would have 
done, as well as for the interetting purpole of rendering the enemy lefs prepared 
elfewhere , that by thefe means, and thefe alone, artillery, boats, ftores, and pro- 
vifions, were in feafonable preparation to move with the utmoft rapidity to any 
part of the continent ; for the difficulty confifted more in providing, than know- 
ing how to apply the military apparatus ; that before the arrival of the count de 
Graffe, it was the fixed determination to firike the enemy in the moft vulnerable 
quarter, fo zs to infure fuccels with moval certainty, as our affairs were then in 


NOTE. 


* Becaufe it would be eafy for count de Graffe, in good time before his de- 
parture from the Weft Indies, to give notice, by expvels, at what place he could 
moft conveniently fir& touch to receive advice. 
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the moft ruinous train imaginable ; that New York was thought to be beyond 
our effort, and confequently that the only hefitation that remained, was between 
an attack upon the Britifh army in Virginia, and that in Charlefton: and final. 
ly, that, by the intervention of feveral communications, and fome incidents 
which cannot be detailed in a letter, the hoftile poft in Virginia, from heing a 
provifional and flrongly expeced, became the definitive and certain obje@ of the 
campaign. 

I only add, that it never was in contemplation to attack New York, unlefs 
the garrifon fhould firft have been fo far degarnifhed, to carryon the fouthern 
operations, as to render our fuccefs in the fiege of that place, as infallible as any 
future military event can ever be made. For I repeat it, and dwell upon it againg 
fome fpiendid advantage (whether upon a larger or {maller fcale was almoft im- 
materi:]) was fo eflentially neceflary, to revive the expiring hopes and languid 
exertions of the country, at the crifis in queftion, that I never would have cone 
fented to embark in any enterprife, wherein, from the moft rational plan and ac- 
curate calculations, the favourable iffue fhould not have appeared to my view as 
a ray of light. The failure of an attempt againft the pofts of the enemy, could, 
in no other poffible fituation during the war, have been fo fatal to our caufe. 

That much trouble was taken, and fineffe ufed, to mifguide and bewilder fir 
Henry Clirton, in regard to the real objeét, by fiitious communications, as 
well as by making a deceptive provifion of ovens, forage, and boats, in his neigh- 
bourhood, is certain: nor were lefs pains taken to deceive our own army; for I 
had always conceived, where the impofition does not completely take place at 
home, it would never fufficiently fucceed abroad. 

Your detire of obtaining truth, is very laudable; E with I had more leifure 
to gratify it, as Tam equally folicitous the undifguif-d verity thould be known, 
Many circumftances will unavoidably be mifconceived, and mitreprefented. Not- 
withftanding moft of the papers, which may properly be deemed official, are pree 
ferved ; yet the knowledge of innumerable things of a more delicate and fecreg 
nature, is confined to the perifhable remembrance of fome few of the prefent 
generation. With efteem, 

I am, fir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
SOUTHERN WHALE FISHERY. 


The follorving is an accurate flatement of the guantity of oil each vefel bas 

























the fybery at Walwich bay, laft feafan. _— 

ENGLISH VESSELS. Barrels 

Ship Britith queen, W. Goldfmith, London, 1,400 
Ship Spencer, E. Burker, ditto, m0e 
Ship Chafer, Ww. Bhanchford, ditto, 1,200 
Ship Mediator, H. Barton, ditto, ‘one 
Ship Sandwich, T. Gage, ditto, S00 
Ship Adiive, R. Jones, ditto, $¥o 
Ship Mentor, W. Lucas, ditto, $0 
Ship Barbary, S. Koff, ditto, 1,500 
Ship Mercury, W. Anderion, ditto, 1,0 9 
Ship Fox, —. Cook, ditto, 350 
Ship Edward, J. Burney, Hull, i400 
Ship Trelawney, C. Clark, Yarmouth, $500 
Ship Lion, J. Atkinfon, Briftcl, 1,200 
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Ship Argus, J. Meader, Liverpool; 35930 



















AMERICAN VESSELS, 

Ship Nantucket, B. Folger; Nantucket, 920 
Ship Induitry, G. Folger, ditto, 951 
Ship Ranger, W. Swain, dittos 1,160 
Ship Coiumbia, O. Barnard, ditto, 770 
Brig Harlequin, B. Whippery ditto, 750 
Ship Minerva, S. Coffin, ditto, 1,169 
Ship Mary Ann, T. Folger; ditto, 1,140 
Brig Indufiry, W. Chadwick; Halifax, 830 
Brig gov. Brown, J. Darling, Bermudas, 550 
Brig Lucy, D. Squires, Long Ifland, 720 
Brig Seahorte, E. Mayo, Cape Ann, 809 
Ship Polly, J. Coffin, ditto, 1,500 

) Ship Sarah, C. Gardner, Botton, 900 

! FRENCH VESSELS. 

r Ship Hebe, T. Coffin, Dunkirk, 1,199 
Ship Judith, J. Hofley, ditto, 1,150 
Ship Hope W. Brock, ditto, 4,239 
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THE ANECDOTIS T.—No. VI. 
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OON after the fettlement of Virginia, capt. Smith; then prefident of the 
council, conduéted a party of men a few miles from Jameftown, to cut 
umber.—Among the refl were two gentlemen, who had not been uled to Ja- 
bour. As they were at work, their fingers began to be bliftered, and the pain 
of holding their axes, was fuch as to extort an oath almott at every third blow. 
To prevent this the prefident ordered the oaths every day to be numbered, and 
at night condemned each man to have a can of water for each oath poured into 
his fleeve, Thefe wathings had the defired effect 5 and it was afterwards rare to 
hear an oath in a week. 










Gentleman in converfation with the chaplain of Caftle William, near Bof- 
A ton, obferved to him, that dis tafk was much easier than that allotted to 
ether minifters—and being afked, why? replied, * becanfe your heareis are 
conuiéted already ; and you have nothing to do but conver? them,” 










URROUGHS, a hardened criminal, confined at Caftle William, was fo- 

tenced for fome offence to 1ide the wooden horfe,—In the morning when 
mounted, he was accofted by the chaplain of the garriion, with a “ good mor- 
row, mr. Burroughs, what are you doing there?”—and inftantiy replied, 
«* Doing, mr. Chaplain! you fee, I am running the chriflian race, fledfaf and im- 


wnoveable.” 















Diffipzted nobleman, in the time of Henry VIII. having fold a manor 
of an hundred tenements, came laughing into court with a new fuit, 
faying, “* Am not I a great man wlio bear an hundred houles on my back » 
which cardinal Wolfey (who was the fon of a butcher at Ipfwich) hearing, ex- 
claimed, ** You might have better employed the money in paying your debts.” 
«« Indeed, my lord,” replied the nobleman, ,** you fay well; my father owed 
yours three halfpence for a calf's head ; fo here it 1s.” 
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